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| of Intermiténe Ohristians that they 


the! voice ef:prayer | 
eoul—while from enihigh 
Angels join in 
And Heaven aa unite to pay 
Their homage Wi holy aay. 
glee, 
xults in natare’s-jubilee ; 
‘éf vf 


forth, te malting strains 

of Op, all. apd:all above, 

Od tender, fond embrace, 


dyigg. bope to live! 


“Tite bi ‘with her breath, 
fa her emile ; 


Mad wot or fiwet id loft— 
oc hédsumater, ‘with her seorching beams 
sblightsrevery gerni; éxhauste ber streams— 
with ite yellow leaf, 
Bhadawse the brightest brow with 
fle her of all her.charme; 
ot springing ‘from thie death 
ant and tedolent with 
afi tiér fortnér tints imb 
. shinee, ‘redeemed, renewed ! 
Maa knows earth! 


blooms, be dias, his second. birth... 


s in climes—-there, there alone, 
Val ding and are 


Sole 


Hor. an. appeal has been 
, ab, thig; season, to the pastors and 
uirches of Penneylvania, in behalf of the 


‘Pesnsylyania ( Colonization Society,” The’ 


‘Board of Managers feel, grateful for the 
Kindness, and: liberality with which, these 
appeals haye been, received, We have 
‘loeked forward to the month of July, with 
earnest hope, anticipating a renewal of your 
Prayers and contributions for this important 


ea 
blessing - of God. rested 
the efforts. which have been_.made.to 


the civilization and Christianization 
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| as npoa, which. we. have, fallen, 


__ ahy ahonld it notyas the ish Peter canght, 


-religious-publie? | As an effort:to solve in 
happy to inform thé letge atid influential, 


sciences—in a, word, all.the. appliances and 
| @ppartemances of practical -religion, so con- 


hoe) ave! in ‘sectring the’ efficient 
a, re, ‘ | 
Tt is, of coutse, ‘neddléss to ‘enlarge ‘upon 


| ‘a tmalter, the Importance of which ‘has been 
| Meyeloping for ,yeara, in the experience of | 
those, sddressed... 


‘Who has: not ‘suffered 
from ;the inconvenience, and even. perils, 
attendant. upon the transportation of these 
‘valuables: from place to place? Many in- 
(stances annually occur (dreadful to teil !) of 


‘watering-plice; ‘and their bereaved pro- 
prietors return in the fall, fit only for a 
winter of wild worldliness and levity! | 


such a place? A gentleman of high rank 
| among the Profesdofs (and. doubtless this 
case. is EL Pluribus Unum) informed the 
undersigned that on the first. day of his 
arrival at ——- Springs, his Bible was mis- 
Taid, and ‘he has never laid eyes upon it 
‘singe! 

“And if not, what place for Bible-reading 
is there in the cramped dormitory of ‘a 


) tian would think-of taking the sacred vol- 


‘the piazza, and thus subject himself to the 
| charge of-stupidity or melancholy, or both? 

_ And closet and family prayer are not to 
be thought of. The Hon. No-love-the- 
‘world ackuowledged to a friend that he 
had never been ‘able'to secure more than 
five minutes a day for secret prayer, and 


weeks together. . 

And then, of the family of awkward 
| things, what quite so awkward as a Sabbath 
at a watering-place? As for conscience, 


‘fills one so full of obstacles,” it has be- 
come-one of the most unpopular of all com- 
panions; and indeed is now, by common 
consent, “turned out” of all watering- 


Jay:some of: ite treasures: atthe feet of the 


part this problem, the undersigned.’ are 


| have opetieds , whére said Cliris- 
tidhs,"ere led¥ing ‘the ity for the summer 
| -vacation; diay atote in ‘mife’ Hands for 
pie thdir “Bibles ‘and books of 
re sadin ng. ‘generally, | their praying- 
closeta,.. », solemn; vows. and con- 


| For instance, what room for a Bible at 


hotel or boarding-house? And what Chiis- 


ume tothe drawing-room for perusal, or to 


even this he was compelled to omit for 


| that «blashing, shame-faced spirit,’ that 


| pad at: home, and | 
|sorsumbersome abroad. are happy 
furthér to-'be able dnnouincs, that they 


a loss total and irrecoverable, of all of them, | 
| during’ &‘season’s sojourn at a ‘fashiotable 


the Sabbath-schools, for the 


‘most “patriotic; Christian, and ‘delightful 
afforded through their exer- 
‘tions.”? This ‘was cartied heartily, and b 
‘Acolamation, ‘after which the’ benediction 
‘was pronounced by the. Rev. Henry Steele 
Clarke, D,D. The occasion will long be 
remembered. 

The Alexander Church to re- 
ceive ; ‘the smiles) of Divine Providence. 
-Under the most. ble ministrations of 
the Rev. Alfred Nevia, D.D. ‘the congre- 
“gation® moreases in numbers and strength. 
‘They hope within a few weéks to lay the 
‘corhér-stohe of their new and spacious 
‘Tectare- room. Quisquts. 


BLYTH IN PALESTINE. 


_ or tax PRESBYTERIAN.) 

Bethlehem, its situati Convents 
places— Panorama of the country— Women 

. of Bethlehem—Pools of Solomon—Interesting 
scenes on the road to. Hebron— Travellers’ 
procession. 


Hesron, March. 
Messrs. Editors—After our wearisome jour- 
ney through the wilderness of Judea, nothing 
could be more grateful to the eye than Bethle- 
hém, the city of the nativity. It was a vision 
of almdést unearthly beauty, in contrast with 
the scorching desolation we had just been 


and holy 


the hardy olive and the fragrant vine, and look 
down upon the green sward of the plain of the 
‘shepherds, so ‘memorable in gospel history. 
Descending the last rocky steep, we skirted the 
‘edge of this plain, and after winding up the 
‘hill for some distance, we entered the enclosure 
of the Greek and Latin convents. These con- 
vents are built on a lofty, rocky prominence, 
‘and being of vast extent, and towering in their 
gloomy grandeur above éverything else, the 
village with its low, flat housés, seems only an 
‘insignificant ‘appendage to them. The walls 


fs ‘most sacred in Bethlehem, and here the 
Greek and Latin brethrén, dwell together in a 
‘delightful state of reciprocal jealousy, As the 
Latin convent covers tlie site of the nativity, 
the Franciscan monks endure very complacent- 
ly the frowns of their rivals, and, indeed, seem 
rather to enjoy them. It was this convent 
‘we entered, by ‘a low, massive gateway, and 
Saditng through ‘a long corridor, under the 
guidance of a shuffling monk, we were intro- 


| duced into the charch, an antique structure of 


the fourth ¢entury, whose walls are covered 
| with stioky picturés of doubtful merit. Des- 
cending into the crypt of this church, we were 
‘reverently led into alittle chapel about thirty 
feet lomg by twelve broad, most brilliantly il- 
luminated by a double row of lamps of gorgeous 
workmanship in silver and gold. Directly 
under the tawdry altar is a silver star, set in 
‘mosaic, and indicating the exact spot where 


crossing. ‘It crowns beautiful hill, whose 
‘slopes carefully terraced, are luxuriant with | 


‘of these convents cover (traditionally) all that. 
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this same valley, ‘then only @ rude pasture 
field, and as he’ kept his vigile in the starlit 
night, sending forth perhaps into the quiet air 
the sweet song that to this day ie earliest 
taught to infant lips in the charch of God, and 
is latest on the faltering tongue of expiring 
‘age. We read with new emotions here that 
blessed and consecrated twenty-third Psalm, 
‘and turning our backs ‘Opon the glory of Solo- 
‘mon, now only asad commentary on that grand 
deduction from all his varied experience, “Van- 
‘ity of vanities, all is vanity!’’ we hastened on 
‘toward Hebron. A steep and rocky ascent led 
us out of the valley, and thence for four hours 
we travelled over the undulating hills of Judea, 
through a well watered country of ordinary 
fertility, and of more than. ordinary interest. 
The road was rocky, as all the roads of Pales- 
tine are; but all along on the hill-sides were 
the broken remains: of the terraces that in 
‘palmier days were covered with the fig, the 
olive, and the vine. The frequent ruins along 
the pathway also indicated the sites of those 


away, but which once crowded so many hill- 

sides with their teeming population. About 
sundown we passed through the valley of 
Eshool, whence the spies bore back to the camp 
of Israel the luscious clusters of as 
tokens of the fertility of the promised land; 

‘and in a little after, we saw before us the plain 
of Mamre, where once dwelt Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, and where is their sepulchre till 
this day. It is a broad and beautiful plain, of 
‘great fertility, and in the midst of it stands 
the city of Hebron, whose minarets we are 
“glad to greet as the termination of a long day’ 8 
‘journey. 

Long before we reached Eshcol, Ibrahim 
had put spurs to his horse, and was an hour 
before us in Hebron searching out quarters 
for the night. He met us at the gate, and 
leading us through filthy streets and masses 
of scowling Moslems, we soon reached the 
Jews’ quarter, and found lodgings i in perhaps 
the meanest house in all that mean section of 
the city. But Ibrahim said it was the house 
of the British Consul, a bigotted old Jew, 
covered with grease and filth, who supported 


that dignity in a smoky kitchen. We were 


‘conducted through labyrinthine passages to a 
very little upper chamber, with old boards 
nailed across the glassless windows to keep 
out the rain. As soon as we were in, the 
doorway was hermetically sealed with Jewish 
faces, ‘and foul rags called Jewish clothes, and 
it was only after resorting to the unusual 


own apartment, that we got room to turn 
around. We had expected to find dinner all 
prepared by the sagacious Ibrahim. But no! 
even Ibrahim’s ingenuity was baulked by 
Jewish bigotry. Not a spoon, nor a fork, nor 
@ saucepan, could be got from the faithful to 
prepare food ‘for the uncircumcised heathen; 
and now, for the first time, we began to see the 
end from the beginning, and to heap renewed 
maledictions on our refractory donkey, who 
had gone off with our heathenish saucepans 
to Jerusalem. Ibrahim alternately stormed, 
cried, and talked about “that nasty donkey ;” 
but at length managed, by now coaxing, and 


“cities of Judea” which have long since passed: 


expedient of ordering our hosts out of their 


Dh extract the following from a letter 
‘of the Freoch correspondent of the Lon- 
don ‘Christian’ Times, showing the manner 
‘in which thé Government interferes with 
‘the propagation of a true religion among 
the benighted millions of France. 
Panis, June 18, 1858. 

General © ‘Espinasse has given up his 

ce of Minister of the Interior to M. 
Bata, Senator, and First President of 
‘the Imperial Court of Paris. The country 
seems to look upon this change with satis- 
factidn: It was impossible that the late 
Minister could ever be popular. Appoint- 
ed ig’a moment of excitement, after the 
attempt of January, his nomination was re- 
garded asa threat of increased military 

He has now received the title 
of Sénator, and withdraws. The rather ob- 
noxious title of Minister of General Safety 
is not mentioned in the nomination of M. 
Montteur informs us, that 
the ist proofs of zeal..given. by 

Bspinasse was his having presided at 
meeting’ of the Colportage Commission, 
that is, the ‘Commission for the examination 
of bdoks proposed; to be hawked about the 
coun After comparing the class of 
books’ awked i in 1847 with those dissemi- 
nated in this manner to-day, and congratu- 
lating the Commission on the great improve- 
ment, the Minister declares, in a circular to 
the prefects, that Colportage would still 
present’ serious dangers if it became a 
weapon in the hands of any sect, and had 
for its aim the awakening up of discussion 
and hatred, happily extinct now- a-days. 
«The Commission,” he adds, ‘ examines 
carefally all religious publications. 
‘rejected all those works which appeared to 
tend to irritate and awaken passions no 
longer of our time. Your zeal will give 
practical support to this wise thought. It 
is the duty of the Administration to pre- 
vent foreign societies, possessed of consider- 
able resources, from sending into our coun- 
try agents to produce agitation, This agi- 
tation would never, I know, attain danger- 
ous proportions; but whatever may be the 
result of the labours of the associations of 
which I speak, it is proper to be on one’s 
guard against their enterprises.” Itis im- 
possible not to see which way this points. 
It is the echo of Ultramontane warnings 


‘The propagation of Protestantism can be 
helped, forward,” said Father Ventura, 
preaching at the Tuilleries, «¢ only at the ex- 
pense of the grand principle of order.” 

Tt was a successful stroke of the great ad- 
versary when he first blinded the eyes of 
political men to the true tendency of God's 
truth, by persuading them that the elements 
of disorder were in it. This has always 
told with the men of the world, and it is 
especially likely to tell in France just now. 


Truly we may well ask ourselves whether 


‘and when we see the very authorities which 


‘pidity? Can they not see that these are 


trust, charit obec obedience, and 
‘Bors, if they think al all all’ onl 


‘per they may disapptove, in private. they 
Smile, in public they show respect to what 


allies superstition to infidelity, and they 


as the heathen would use a talisman; or, 


It has | 


not know the name of Lochgoin. 
small sheep farm in the moors of Eagles- 


country extends Glasgow-wards. 


that Ayrshire waste, where he might have 
sword had not invaded. His descendants, 


against the spread of heretical tracts. 


accessible only to foot passengers, was for 
several generations at once a house of prayer 


Father Charles is not.the only such preach- | 


| er! I told you of the ecstatic Marie d’Ag- 


reda, whose body became light as a fea-: 
ther during her devotions; the Univers has | 
added another prodigious faculty to this | 
highly-gifted lady; she had two bodies—no, 


‘not so—her one body was in Mexico and in | 


Spain at the same time; and so true was 


the fact, that the Mexican climate influ- 


enced her Spanish body! What next? 


we are dreaming when we read such things, 


allow freedom for priests to preach and 
print them, afraid lest we should awaken 
the peaceful and happy population from 
their attachment to their creed! Do they 
really give our people credit for such stu- 


the things which are undermining all faith, 


‘ing the reins for the a ‘they atin it : bi 
cannot last; and they have not the courage ; 


to look out "for a better’ system. In a whis- 


they inwardly despise; or fear of disaster 
take up a form, or bow down to an image, 


with a cowardly refinement of Pantheism, 
they worship a stock, because forsooth every- 
thing is God! 


VANDALISM IN SCOTLAND. 


DESTRUCTION OF LOCHGOIN. 


To the Editor of the Edinburgh Witness. 


Sir—There are few Scotsmen who do 
-It is a 


ham, on the borders of Ayrshire, as that 
For: full 
six hundred years it has been occupied by 
one family; its founder was a God-fearing 
Waldensian, _ In an. earl year. of the 
thirteenth century he fled from his native 
Piedmont, and never rested, till he reached 


the security of a solitude which the Papal 


dwelling on the same spot, have through 
the six succeeding centuries, been true to 
the rich heritage of faith and principle left 
by the peor refugee. Is not the name of 
Howie one of the foremost on the roll of 
Western worthies who died and suffered for 
the Covenant? 

The steading of Lochgoin, bounded on 
all sides by deep morasses, and to this day. 


for the homeless wanderer, and a council- 
hall for the daring, active spirits who led 
at Drumclog, and Air’s Moss, and Both- 


Lochgoin is being levelled with the ground, 
and that a new, and what my correspondent 
is pleased to calla “handsome” house, is 
about to be raised apon its site. There are 


thousands, Mr. Ejitor, who will receive |’ devoted 


this announcement with a feeling too deé 
for words. One of the most precions assoc 
ations of many a west countryman is dest 

ed. Bat perhaps it is not yot too late to 

at least some portion of the evil. Letheein 
is a part of the Loudoun estate, popsessed 
by the youthful marquis of Hastings, who 
is. stall, I think, a minor; and I am sure 
that in the Hastings family there are some 


keenly alive to the exceeding beauty and | i 


value of the memories enshrined ia that old 
house. I invoke ea powerful aid, Sir, to 

‘assist in the recti 
‘new tenement is how tless needed for Mr. 


Howie, the present tenant; the old one has | 


long been in an unfit state. for habitation. 


Bat there is plenty: of: sites close by for the | 
new baildis knocking down the | principl 


preserved to futgre ages. 
am, Sir Ae 
‘Awa IN Lonon. 


a the Edinburgh Witness. 


Minions te the Middle and Upper | 
Classes. 


A friend of ours, whose plain sense end 
unvarnished honesty we much reapect, call- 
ed our attention the other day to an arti 
which had just appeared in Chambers's 
Journal. The article, he said, was mug 
to his liking; its strietare, he’ thought, 
‘were just, a although 
— true, thou, to 

pride; and pin 


cworth perasaj, and:condluded by recommie 


ing it-strongly ito.oyr attention.. Having | 
procured the periodical, we reed the article 
in question, and. gre much disposed to agree 
with our friend in his. estimate of it. It. 
describes an. “interesting meeting lately 
held in a well-known reading-room in the’ 
uorthern part of the metropolis,” The per. 
sons composing 1 meeting ‘were’ all ‘of 
them working Its object was to 
form a society for the pur of sending | 
missionaries among the middle and upper | 
classes of the communuity.”” The chair was 
occupied by John Duggin, a sailcloth. wotk- 


explained the object of the meetip 
dwelt on the interest the middle sn 
classes had lately taken in othe ape 
the lower—oni the effurts they had made f 
extinguish intemperance, to introduce know- 
ledge, and to educate their children fu habits 
of industry and honésty—which, he said, 
was a most obliging thing on the part of 
the rich towards the poor, and for which, 
he~was sure, the poor felt very 
But sad: change had taken 

apd upper classes were 
corruption had already grown to 


of this mistake. A 


vhis fin of all 


in WILLIAM § 8. & 00. 608, LATE 144) CHESTNUT STREET; ‘PHILADELPHIA, AND NO. 530 BROADWAY; NEW TORK 
amis the | d ed the thanks th iy ‘think of th her of this mo | | ror 


that there is an unbeppy bias. ie the 
article, or rather an ignoring of those: spi- 
Titaal which axperience has demos- 
— to alous.. capable of 

any class; t wi these drawbacks, i 
must in all 
‘is trath as 


since my last, which ig likely to be talked 


of on both sides of th Atlantic. _ | 
I must tell. you, ‘is tho legal peg 


| Mount Lebanon, and with ra au 


 Mullakah, contains about 10,000 inbabi- 
tt is situated, on the east slope. of 


above the of 
Ba a d 


“eight hours, or, abou 
the headquarters of 


| th 


er, who in a short. and business-like ee 


this and Damasous. f 
place, the ves upon 


being all members of. either the, Latin or 
the Greek Catholic Charchea;, The Jreuite, 
all Frenchmen, have-« inege establish ment 
in the place; and the. Greek, Casholies+- 
that is, members of. the Greek Church who 
are in gommunicn,.with, Rome--have, 
Bishop, coavent, and, numerdus; 
in the town... Some: six. months age, 
Ameriean missiunary. of; the; 
Chureh took up his. residence af \Zableh, 
with the intention of peering Samer 


language, and a whether, ia 
time, schools could not be 


nee? 


this ab all 

mption floc 


ing td the 


ary—Wwhode nam by the 
plind that wae wa 
where he ifkéd; that he was 


having given any-body any 
that, with all due deferSice to the indignant 
wonid ‘temeaia ‘where! he 


well Brig. For many a day, indeed, it 
was the only asylum in which the perse- 
cuted children of God could meet for cam> 
munion. Under its roof the gentle Came- 
ron’s voice was heard in: frequent prayer. | 
There good Donald Cargill abs failing 


Aes by. the.agency of coloured men, 
‘gone. there from, the, United 
, and founded the flourishing. Repub- 
of Liberia, OF. all the vessels sent to 
peria, not.one containing, colonists: has 


then denouncing upon the household the ven- 
geance of the American flag, to get us a toler- 
able dinner. It was only effected, however, by 
& compromise, which limited us to dishes that 
would not offend Jewish nostrils, or too deeply 


«¢T must repress every thing of a nature 
to irritate our*population, so peaceful and 
so attached to their creed,’’ said a prefect 
the other day to a Protestant writer, who 
was advocating the giving of a little in- 


time-ho was deft. unmolested: 
but upon ‘his’ contlading a bdrgeia for the 
hire:'of a house,” whirki he engagei for 
a term of. seven yeas, the storm: ‘burst-out 


places, “and every man that means to 
live well endeavours to trust to himself, 
and live without it.”’. Suppose, for in- 
stance, you wish to « hop” out of a fit of 


the Saviour was born. Turning now to the 
right, and descending a few steps more, we 
reached a polished marble trough, which pur- 
ports to be the manger, and directly opposite 
this, a little chapel marks the spot where the 


head-amongst them; and it wag the. dus 
the working. to 

state, and to repay former favours by in- 
stant and vigorous efforts for thé reforima- 
tion of those who in fotmer dayd had’ done 


dlave trade e has been, broken 
five hundred miles. ‘The 
onjsts, have enjoy, great | 
rosperity, both ‘temporal, spiritual, 
ed the government iberia, can 
be. easil easily. reached, by. missionaries of 
nominations, 
“ee than one-half of the colonists in 
beria were manumitted for. that purpose. 
a providing the facilities for their removal 
and. settlement, ‘we are; encouraging. others 
to imitate the generosity of those who have 
voluntarily emancipated scores “ai hun- 
ce 

The new settlement at fifty 
miles from the lias been establish- 
ed during the past/yedr; undér circumstan- 

uatives have 
m of the colonists at Carysburg has died. 

acclimating : was light, and in no 
there. a relapse. Before the set- 
tlers Hing a, houses for themselves they reared 
au humble temple for the worship of the 
Eternal God. Surely we may cherish bright 
anticipations for Liberia when her citizens 
thus honour God. « Righteousness exalteth 
@ nation.” 

‘It momentous. duty to send the ges- 
pel to the millions of Africa. While the 
climate proves deadly to most of the white 
missionaries, does not. the finger of Provi- 
desce point out the coloured man as the 
agent of our benevolence? «< Every emi- 
grant: to, Africa,” said, an eloquent states- 
man, ‘is missionary carsying with him 
credentials in the holy cause of civilization, 

igion, and free institutions.’’ We have an 
important duty ia regard to the coloured in- 
habitants of the United States. Let us 
aid them to reach a land where they may 
enjoy the same privileges which we.possess. 

:. Within. the, coming year we expect to 
ont a much Jarger number of the 
of Pennsylvania than usual. 
Men of intelligence.and piety have, already 
to leave. Several 

ts from the excellent Ashmun 
stitute’’ will sail as missionaries to Africa. 

We earnestly. request that. in all cases 
where a collection was not taken on the first 
Sunday, that: one maybe made on the 
pay third, or fourth Sunday in July, s0 

that the.collections.in all,the churches may 
be simultaneous,,as to the month, if not as 


in day.., la ‘cases where a public col- | 


on:is mot expedient, a private subscrip- 
tion can .be: made,.and a sum.be raised, 
sufficient, to make.a pastor a Life Member... 
‘While we are reminded, by. the return 
of, our National, Anniversary, of our own 
civil and, religions privileges, let : us feel 
renewed, interest. in. behalf of the young: 
a Rapublic, founded: on the shores 
frica, 80 great- 
b Flows gespe:. 
x by the Board, of, Managers of 
Colonisation Society. 
ALonzo. PorrEr, President. 
Gor, Secretary. 
Thirty° ‘Life Member ; 
ond thousand! a Life Director. Pie 
Hérald ‘is published monthly, at 


one dollar will Be sent gratai- 
to pastors of ‘dhurches fn Pennsyl- 


vagite, and of five 
lave "and apwards: 


ing the Rev. Maven, 
General Agent, are authorized to presen the 
claimeof ‘Afrivan Cotonisation in connection 


with the Pennsylvania 
609 Walnut street, opposite | 


Washington Square; ‘Philadelphia. 


“| Schenck, aud prayer by the pastor. 


| season. Indeed, it has beén-kuowa to-steal 


up behind sotne: «liberal,” half-znd-half 
Christians, as they stood gazing upon a 
company of “hoppers,” like ehildren 
a forbidden pound-cake, and whisper in 
the ear such: impertinences as these :-—« If, 
as Boyle says, the dance can only serve to 
spoil the heart, and wage a war dangerous. 
to chastity; if, as Chrysostom says, the 
dance is the high ‘school of impure pas- 
sions, how can you Christians lend it the 
sanction of your presence, or | 

And it is not different if you venture out 
for a meditative drive on the Sabbath day. 
Besides, one is not unfrequently cornered 
with such awkward questions! « Arg you 
a member of the Church?” asked a gentle- 
man of his companion in thedance. ‘Yes, 
indeed !”” « Well, I guess you must be an 
honorary member,” was the response. 

But enough. ‘Patrons. are requested to 
address Tithe-servér, Fair Speech, &. cor- 
net of French Row and Reelsabeb Lane, 
Vanity Fair. | 

N.B. Hop-tickets for the season at re- 
duced prices to professors of religion. 

N.B.B. None need apply for the bene- 
fits of our institution who do not bring the 
most unexceptionable church- 
membership. 

P.S. We trust our ten will bestir 
themselves on our behalf, as we hear it 
whispered that certain of our revised Chris- 
tians (arrant mar-pleasures !) intend to in- 
stitute daily union prayer-meetings at our 
chief. watering-places, which would event- 
our mouths. OccIDENT. 


For the Presbyterian.” 


SABBATH-SCHOOL CELEBRATION 


The Subbath-schools connected with the 
Alexander Presbyterian Church, Philadel- 
phia, had a celebration of rare interest on 
the 5th inst. These schools have been 
organized but about five months, and they 
already ntimber about two hundred and 
eighty scholats, and are rapidly increasing. 
They very nearly fill, on Sabbath afternoons, 
the temporary edifice erected by the Alex- 
ander Church on their lot, corner of Green 
and Nineteenth streets. The superintend- 
ent is Colonel John C. Taber, whose indus- 
try, energy, and efficiency in promoting 
their growth and prosperity are beyond all 
ptaise. He is assisted in the infant school, 
which numbers about eighty pupils, by 
Mrs. Faxon, whose experience and devo- 


usefulness of that department. 

Before the hour named for the beginning 
of ‘the exercises of the 5th, the house was 
compactly filled by the ‘scholars, their 
parents, friends, and spectators. The room 
was handsomely draped with flags of the 
Usion. An orchestra, who had volun- 
teered their services, discoursed sweet mu- 

sic. The exercises commenced with read- 
ing the 108d Psalm, by the Rev. W. E. 
The 
| Declatation of Independence was read by 
master James B. Grier; and appropriate 
and interesting addresses were made by the 
Rev. W. B. Breed and the Rev. A. Ne- 
vit, D.D. the pastor; the larger school 
sang in excellent time and taste, ‘Hail 
Columbia,” «The Star Spangled Banner,” 
and the hymns Ametica” and All Hail 
the’ of Jesus’ Name;” and the in- 
fant school, the pupils of which ‘Were all 


flowers, 
‘zon. The whole was passed 

in the Happiést manner, and to the deligh 

the audience. 


ually go near taking the very bread out of 


dressed Get white; tastefully decorated with 
sang piece called us be’ 
gomi posed by their superintendent, 


tedness have contributed greatly to the | 


‘Near the close Charles 


Btown, Esq." unexpectedly stepped forward’ 


have had a marvellous skill in the business, 
and to-whom the faithful are indebted for turn- 
ing many a vague conjecture. into solid fact. 
Although on this occasion, not disposed to ac- 
cept all her facts, it was yet easy for us to be- 
lieve that we really stood very near the spot 
of the nativity, and if we could only have 
thrown off the pretensions and silly ornaments 
that overload and belittle the spot, and have 
let in the pure sunlight, or even the beating 


| rain upon the plebeian shelter of Mary and her 


child, we might have felt the humble adoration 
which all this tinsel is meant to inspire. 

Still another descent brought us to the tombs 
of Eusebius and Jerome, who spent the best 
part of their lives close to the birth-place of 
their Lord, and who, by the odour of their god- 
ly example and sanctified genius, will ever hon- 
our the scene of their labours and their se- 
pulture. But we left these subterranean walks 
after a while, and with them the twaddle of 
our holy father about miracles, and went up to 
the flat roof of the convent. There, from the 
topmost point in Bethlehem, we enjoyed a 
magnificent view of the surrounding country. 
The valleys were green beneath us, and the 
terraced slopes of a hundred hills were mantled 
with beauty. Here, on the north were the 
mountains that hide the holy city, and between 
us and them the little white dome that covers 
the tomb of Rachel. On the east, bare and 
rugged, rose the brown rocks of the wilderness 
of Eugedi, bounded by the cliffs of Moab, be- 
yond Jordan, and on the south were the pleas- 
ing hills of Judea, rolling off towards Hebron 
and Eshcol. Close at our feet, lay crouched 
the little village of Bethlehem, mean and filthy, 
and no pleasing contrast to the green fields 
which it overlooked. Having feasted our eyes 
on all these scenes, we set down on a parapet 
and read the story of the nativity, and then 
descending, bade the monks good-bye and left 
the convent. At the gate, half the female 
population of Bethlebem crowded around us to 
sell beads, and crucifixes of olive wood, and 
curious carvings in mother-of-pearl. The ex- 
traordinary beauty of some of these fair ped- 
lars made a deep impression on the youth of 
our party, and a brisk sale immediately sprang 
up, which threatened to exhaust the supply. 
Why the little girls and the blooming maidens 
of Bethlehem should beso much prettier than 
other dwellers in the East I do not know, but 
the fact has been remarked upon by all travel- 
lers, and is too obvious to escape the notice of 
even the dullest observer. It is a pity those 
deep black eyes do not sparkle out of cleaver 
faces. It is the curious habit of these maidens 
to carry all their earthly possessions, in the 
shape of gold and silver coin, strung upon a cord 
and bound like a fillet around their foreheads. 
We saw some heads that must have ached un- 
der these heavy coronets, but for that very 
reason they were borne all the more proudly. 


We at length persuaded our young men to 
cease from their tedious bargainings, and pro- 
ceeded along steep and narrow streets through 
the heart of the village, stumbling over rough 
stones, and going down into foul ditches. We 
came out upon a green valley, and going south- 
ward, through the scene of the touching his- 
tory of Naomi and Ruth, in an hour we reached 
the pools of Solomon. These magnificent struc- 
tures, as solid to-day as when they were built 
three thousand years ago, are perhaps the great- 
est wonders of Palestine. They are three im- 
mense reservoirs of massive masonry, on dif- 
ferent levels, and communicating with each 
other. They are supplied with water from “a 
fountain sealed,” and were no doubt construct- 
ed for the double purpose of watering ‘‘ the gar- 
dens and orchards,” (Ecc. ii. 5, 6) which were 
situated a little lower down the valley, and of 
supplying J erusalem through aqueducts which 
remain to this day, and which still convey 
water to the city. As we sat by these pools to 
take our noon-day lunch, and as we looked 
down upon the sharp chiselled Titanic stones 
of these splendid structares, the very centuries 
seemed to be annihilated, and we could picture 
to ourselves the glory of these royal gardens, 
when Solomon rode hither in the morning from 


‘' Jerusalem, and, with his magnificent court, 
{| sought relief to his aching head amid the 


charms of nature. But more delightful_was it 
to go back a little further into the past, and 


heard the marriage-song in the street, and, 
hasting to the house-top, we saw the procession 
of the bridegroom in white robes, and bearing 
torches, going out to meet the bride. We were 
reminded of the beautiful parable of our Lord, 
and then retired to our cheerless chamber, not 
to sleep, but to lie long awake on hard boards 
and comfortless rags. The cold wind came 
whistling through the chinks of the crazy 
ruins, and went creeping over our bones in 
rheumatic pains. And so we passed our first 
and only night under the sky that so often 


| ham, the father of the faithful. 
' that our thoughts could roam to other and 


looked down upon the hospitable tent of Abra- 
It was well 


better days, and so could be withdrawn from 
the British Consul and his hoard of greasy 
bigots. Ibrahim says that any Christian is 
better than a Hebron Jew. BuytTu. 


For the Presbyterian. 


TARRY WITH US. 


BY MINNIE. 
Jesus, thou Saviour of the world; | 
Redeemer, Friend, and Guide; 
We pray thee, through this wilderness, 
Be ever near our side; 
O, tarry with us, Son of God, 
Then will we tread “the narrow road.” 


O, tarry with us, when the heart 
Is tuned in harmony; 
When every chord so sweetly blends 
In chastened melody; 
Thy love can wake a sweeter song, 
And joy and peace the strain prolong. 


_ And when the harp no longer breathes 
A sweet and gentle tone, 
When shattered are its thousand strings 
Its peaceful cadence gone; 
Then, Saviour, tune the broken heart, 
And bid once more sweet music start. 


And when we near the swelling tide 
Of Jordan’s billowy sea; 

O, whisper to the waves “be still,” 
And thou our Pilot be; 

Then safely will we stem the tide, 

No danger fear, if thou our Guide. 


Thus¢arry with us, only when 
By thy kind hand we’re led, 
Within our hearts a holy joy, 
A heavenly calm is shed; 
Then, Saviour, ever with us be, 
Through time and all eternity. 


COMIC RELIGIOUS ADDRESSES. 


If the spread of a style so pernicious re- 
ceive no check, we know not what low vul- 
garities, what indecencies, and what degra- 
dation of things sacred the pulpit may not 
ere long have to answer for. We have 
ever felt, and bave not failed to express, 
our earnest desire that the working classes 
should be spoken to in their own way, but 
certainly not in this way. That such chat- 
ter should gather thousands to listen, or 
have its multitudes of purchasers when 
published, is by no means extraordinary. 
The clown in the booth, the comedian on 
the stage, the cheap John hawking his 
wares . the public highway, all gather 
crowds by jadaleie in rude, coarse, and 
sharp humour aly thus, it is said, can 
the multitudes be gathered. Yet the ‘mul- 
titudes heard Jonathan Edwards, and trem- 
bled. Richard Baxter, Adams, and Howe 


‘effected more than our modern pulpit novel- 
It is not in this way. 


ists will ever do. 
thy the problem, now so. much talked 

t, of ‘adapting the pulpit to the wants 
of the age,” is to be solved. Life in the 
pulpit needs no more to be accompanied by 
spasms thao torpidity; and a man may 
weave into his speech the vivacity of Colet, 
Latimer, and Robinson, without the capers 


of Santa Clasa, or Friar Gerund. — British 
Banner, | 


later, events will show the folly of this sys- 
tem, and those who have shown their zeal 
in preferring the quietude of death to the 
activity of life will be the first to suffer. 
May God avert these consequences by open- 
ing their eyes in time! Instead of God’s 
truth, we find them approving, authorizing, 
and encouraging festivals like the follow- 
ing, the tempting description of which is 
placarded over Paris: —« Fete for the Con- 
secration of the Church of the Park of 
Raincy, on Sunday, June 20, 1858, and 
following days. This fete is to take place 
on the green around the church. Pro- 
gramme of the Sunday:—At seven A. M. 
firing, to announce the commencement of 
the fete; at nine, the Consecration of the 
Church; at ten, a solemn mass in music, 
composed by M. Wekerlin, who will play 
the organ, and executed by the artistes of 
the Imperial Conservatoire. The blessing 
will be given and the mass said by the 
Bishop of Versailles; at two P. M. a vocal 
and instrumental concert; at four greasy 
‘poles and other games; at seven, grand ball, 
an orchestra playing the most varied pieces ; 
at nine, grand fireworks, and general light- 
ing up of the Park with Bengal lights. 
N. B.—During the whole festival booths, 
shooting, games of all kinds, cafés, shows, 
Venetian masts, illuminations!”’ 

This fete, as usual, has many rivals; at 
Ivry a Mass is advertised to be sung by a 
dozen clever singers, to show forth the 
glory of—not their Creator, but the maker 
of a new organ to be used on the occasion. 
The Choral Society is also to execute a 
mass in the Imperial Church of St. Ger- 
main |’Auxerrois on the same day, to the 
honour of the composer, and for the good 
of the Association of Musicians, for whom 
a collection is to be made. To count the 
numerous fetes on the 20th June having 
nothing to do with religion, from the re- 
gatta on the Seine downwards, would be 
dificult; if I mention them it is to show 
what false religion, mixed with man’s 
blind policy, allows and encourages, while 
truth is repressed. 

The articles from which I quoted a strik- 
ing paragraph or two a fortnight ago, and 
in which the Observateur Catholique told 
some home truths to the Romish Church 
in France, have caught the vigilant eye of 
the authorities, and occasioned that paper 
some trouble. On the other hand, it is 
astonishing what abuse and calumny the 
Ultramontanes are allowed to indulge in. 


‘| No prohibition or warning has reached the 


Monde Catholique, the special journal of the 
worship of the Virgin, giving the annals of 
Notre Dame de la Salette. Nor have we 
heard of any check being given to preach- 
ers who tell edifying stories like the follow- 
ing from the pulpit:—‘In the good land 
of Brittany there was once an idiot beggar 
who could say but two words, Ave Maria! 
He died, and was buried in a ‘field, and for- 
gotten. But lo! the snow never fell upon 
his grave; and in process of time a tree 
sprung up, whose bark, trunk, branches, 
leaves, flowers, and fruit were: inscribed 
with Ave Maria! The ground was dug 
to see whence the wonderful tree proceed- 
ed; the root had sprung from the blessed 
idiot’s mouth! !’’ Really I know not whether 
your readers will forgive the insertion of 
such absurdity, but it is good that Roman- 
ism should be known in its undress, as it 
appears to our working-classes. This and 
other monstrous follies are given as truths 
by the Rev. Father Charles, of the Commu- 
nity of Sion, 61 Rue Notre Dame des 
Champs; Director of the Association of St. 


| Francis: Xavier; and Whit-Sanday was 


deemed an appropriate season for the above. 
Now, if our working-men are infidel des- 


| pisers of religion, who can wonder, while 


required. Twelve times did the Highland 


coffin-lid, spoken a subdued word of thanks 


weird Ezekiel of the West, poured 4 forth 
fiery torrents of invective against the ene- 
my, and counsel for the friends, fanning 
belief into such enthusiasm, and faith into 
such a flame, as the day and the struggle 


host descend upon the steading, and “har- 
ia ’ both it and the farm of all the property 
ey contained. Even the women and the 
‘“‘bairns’ were often driven out into the 
mpor; and once a daughter was added to 
the outcast family while they lay on a hill- 
side with the cold moon and stars of a stern 
winter night looking down upon the home- 
less, houseless mother and her little ones. 
What scenes of moral grandeur that poor 
hut has witnessed! It was at the kitchen 
door that the heroic Isabel Howie, startled 
from milking the kine by the sudden ap- 
proach of soldiers in the early morning, 
herself faced a detachment of the Highland 
host, raising an alarm the while, and levell- 
ing the advance serjeant with the ground, 
so that old frail Captain Paton and her 
husband and son were enabled to retreat 
from an inner room by a back window, and 
effect their escape across the eastern moor. 
From that little doorway a coffin has been 
borne by neighbours, containing the body 
of a darling son; for miles no chief mourner 
has been there, until, in a wild hollow of 
the moor, the sad old father—five hundred 
merks offered for his head—has started out 
of a ‘‘moss-hag,”’ snatched a last look of 
the dead one’s face, closed the re-opened 


to the good folks, true to him in adversity, 
and then wearily sunk, like a spectre, into 
his hiding-place, once more to make those 
mercenary Highland soldiers grind their 
teeth with the rage of disappointment—for 
even now they are lurking in the kirkyard 
of Fenwiek to seize the father as soon as he 
has buried the son. 

What the Piedmontese refugee was in his 
native country six hundred years ago, his 
descendants have signally shown themselves 
to be in Scotland. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury one of their number developed a. liter- 
ary learning. External educational helps 
he had none; but he soon became a fair 
scholar, and an admirable writer on reli- 
gious and other topics. Poverty was in his 
way; but he gradually amassed a large and 
most valuable library, including rare theo- 
logical works that you will meet with now 
scarcely any where else. Some of his writ- 
ings have been forgotten; but the “Scots 
Worthies” is a book that has carried the 
name of John Howie to every fireside. 

During these six hundred years the stead- 
ing of Lochgoin, there is good reason for 
believing, has only been thrice rebuilt. The 
last rebuilding occurred many, many years 
ago. The grim old wooden rafters had 
looked down on the grim countenances of 
Peden and Cargill. From the same old 
chimney the blazing peat had sent out 

leams of light upon the sweet, lustrous 
ace of Richard Cameron. In the enclosed 
bed, with its uncouth wooden “ shutters,” 
immediately behind the kitchen, the vener- 
able Paton had stretched his wearied limbs 
not long before the executioner relieved him 
of the pains of old age in the Grassmarket. 
In the “spence” beyond, crammed with 
books and warlike relics from the field of 
Drumclog, you saw the sanctum of the 
scholar; there, by that little window, John 
Howie penned one of the best read books of 
Scotland. 

Of all buildings, small and great, the 
most notable in Ayrshire! A truer thing 
in its way than the birth-cottage of Barns, 
inasmuch as Lochgoin is more like what it 
was three hundred years ago than is the 
cottage of Burns like what it was even fifty 
years ago. The birthplace and abode of 
generations of good men, notable for heroic 
self-denial, who did great things for their 
country, can it be wondered that Lochgoin, 

environed though it be with mosses and 
wide extent of pathless moor, has still been 
visited by thousands of pilgrims every year 
from all parts of the Anglo-Saxon world? 

It is with a feeling of bitter shame and 


Was equ 


little gaiety to be seen in 
the great unhappiness en 


son, a costermonger, who moved the first 
resolution. Mr. Hobson’s speech was more 
plain than pleasant. To determine how 
much truth there was in a modern adver- 
tisement, or how much genuine flour there 
was in a loaf of bread, or how much pure 
malt might exist in a pot of ale, was a pro- 
blem of nearly as difficult solution as to square 
the circle. And, passing from these mat- 
ters, and rising to higher, he took leave to 
express his simple, unfeigned astonishment 
at the monetary and commercial marvels 
which could now be achieved. It was now 
possible for banking firms to be set up, and 
to live in credit and renown for years, with- 
out a si ingle guinea in their cellars; and it 
ly possible—in fact it was a matter 
of almost every day accomplishment, for 
large and prosperous commercial establish- 
ments to be set agoing without a single 
enny of capital. ‘These feats, and all simi- 
ar ones, he regarded as more satisfactory 
proofs of our dexterity than our honesty. 
But if we wished again to have a world in 
which it would be safe for the widow to live, 
and possible for honest trade to flourish, it 
could only be by acting on the resolution 
which he ended by moving, viz.—‘That it 
has become eminently necessary for the work- 
ing classes to adopt measures for checking, as 
far as possible, the rapid deterioration of 
morals which cupidity is evidently produc- 
ing amongst those engaged in commerce.’ 
This resolution was carried without a dis- 
sentient voice. 

Mr. Jones, a second-hand bookseller, fol- 
lowed. Mr. Jones had been “a servant in 
several respectable situations,” and had 
observed, from a near point, the habits of 
those who call themselves “genteel.” He 
expatiated on the luxurious indulgences of 
the class referred to, animadverting on the 
gay and 

ured by those 
whose only object of pursuit was happiness, | 
as testified by their dull faccs and languid 
poe Mr. Jones, of course, had often 
waited at table, and gives the following 
somewhat amusing description of a modern 


dinner party :—‘‘ He could testify, from bis 


own observation, that the dozen people 
sitting at a superb dioner, which lasted two 
hours, were generally very dull and lan- 
guid. You rarcly heard a hearty laugh 
among them. Such a thing would indeed 
be considered improper. And after the 
entertainment was over, and the guests 
gone home, the whole affair was forgotten, 
and the party immediately became as much 
strangers to each other as ever. The truth 
is, fineness banishes friendliness, and you 
had to stay among plain people in the 
country, if you wished that anybody should 
care for you.’ 

The proceedings were closed by a Mr. 
Smith, who described himself as a ‘jour- 
neyman carpenter, supporting s wife and 
six children on thirty shillings a week,” 
and who, in moving the appointment of 8 
committee to carry out the objects of the 
meeting, fixed special attention on late 
marriages, the growth of our mammon 
worship. The institution of marriage is 
notedly favourable to virtue. The opposite 
practice is just as adverse to morals as the: 
other is friendly. Yet how common - the 


evil; and from what does it arise but from | 


our universal devotion to wealth, and our. 
inability to conceive of respectability and 
happiness dissociated from the possession of 
a certain amount of money. “ Working’ 
men,” said the supposed speaker, gene} | 
rally married early, and so promoted at 
once their happiness and-their virtue. But 
what a working man could do on a hundred, | 
pounds a year or less, a mercantile man OF | 


a gentleman professed to be unable to do | 


on three.” 


We need not inform our readers that the | 


speeches, the substance of which we have 
now given in our own W were never 
spoken. Our contemporary has taken this 
pleasant way of lashing the vices of the 
day. It may be admitted that the condem- 
Dation pronounced in the article is too 
sweeping aud indiscriminate; that the er- 


_ | ennui, this pertinacious spirit will ever be tain th ity of Jewish 


living, and said:that unless he took liis de- 
parture forthwith, the people of the; towa 
would rise and stone him out of the place. 
Mr. Dod answered that he did not think 
that likely, for the inhabitants. of Zableh 
had always shown themselves kind: towards 
him. A few days afterwards (only a fort- 
night ago,) some ten or dozen of thé same 
order of priests, together with ‘one of the 
French Jesuits, came to his house, and 
brought with them miles, upon which they 
said he must pack up his baggage and be 
off. They were not accompanied by any of 
the townspeople; but they said: they were 
acting under the orders of the Bishop. 
Mr. Dod said to them that. if forced to 
go he could not help himself, but declared 
he would never move from what he consider. 
ed his post of duty of his: own accord. 
Upon this these gentle ministers of the gos- 
pel, with their own sacred hands, threw out 
of the windows all his books, clothes: and 
furniture; as also all that belonged“to his 
wife and child—the latter an infant in arms.. 
The French Jesuit took no active part im 
the proceedings; but he did not prevent it 
—which he might have done by a word, as 
the mative priests in Syria have the great- 
est fear and reverence for all European 
monks, and more particularly for those of 
his order—the. others acting as they did. 
The woman—an old Italian who keeps the 
small inn at Zahleh, where Mr. Dod was 
living—remonstrated with them for treat- 
ing her lodger as they did, but all. ~ 
made by her move was to be beaten by 
very severely. They were then brbcsellng 
to eject, Mr. Dod and his wife; but as the 
former did not wish to expose a lady to the 
hands of these fellows, he volunteered: to 
move off at once. 

Mr. Dod, as a matter of course, could not 
allow the matter to drop. After taking 
his family to Bhamdoon, he came on to 
Beyrout, and reported the case to Mr. 
Moore,.the English Consul-General, who is, 
acting as American Consul, there, having 
been no Consul of the United States in 
Beyrout for some time past. Mr. Moore 
has taken up the matter with great spirit, 
and, through the Pacha. of Beyrout; has 
sent an order to Zahleh, for the chief Shieka 
of the place to proceed to Bhamdoon,; and 
escort Mr. Dod back to their'town, making 
them responsible that he will not be-ill 
treated or molested for the future.’ To this 
the Shieks have agreed, urging that they 
had nothing whatever to do with the out- 
rage, which was the work of the Priestty 
and of them alone. ButI question much 
whether the affair will be allowed ta; 
in statu quo. Brother Jonathan is not the. 
man to allow his fellow-countrymen: te be 
insulted with impunity: :Mr. Moore: bas: 
done all that he cap inthe matter; bat I: 
suspect the American Minister at Cotistan- 
tinopte will insist upon the 
of this outrage being punished. 


4.84 


rected table of the returns made at the recent 


district meetings 0 e Wesleyan body, from 
it appears shat in twenty-nine districts 


277,083. The Watchman: 
the Connexion on the unprecedented fact.in 
its history, that po loan than 120. young 

‘men have offered themselves, and béeve been 
conditionally accepted, for the work of the 
Christian miovistry. 
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Cheistian: Times eays:—<A very. earnest 
appeal has. béen made to the Congrega- 
tidnal: ministers: in the: Suffolk Association. 
to set apart Friday, the 238d of July, as a 
day of private humiliation and prayer for 
the outpouting of God’s Holy Spirit, ‘and 
tordevote an hour, between seven and eight 
oelock, Briday moraing. in each 
foro spotial and supplica- 
tion’ im:reférence: to the same'subject.. We 
soe reasén' why these ‘invitations should 
be ‘donfined: tothe: county of Suffolk, or to 
the: Congregational body;«and we should 
hail a token for good if the sugges- 
tion thus thrown out at a meeting of some 
provincial Churches should be adopted all 
over the country: We have already more 
than expressed: our ‘opinion that a 
religious revival is actually going on in this 
country, ‘lees :mprked in :its features, per- 
baps, than! among our brethren in the 
United States; bat, on the other hand, bid- 
ding: fair to be more permanent in its 
growth and duration. But we deeply feel 
that the only way to secure that result is to 
be: earnest in supplication to Him with 
whom is the residue of the Spirit; and 
certainly, in the! prospect of a great awak- 
ening from on high, no duty can be more 
incumbent upon Christians than a special 
heart-searching examination whether they 
are among the number of those who may 
abide the day of his coming.” . 
Oxrorp..Femate 
he Commencement of this admirably con- 
Institution, under the Presidency 
of, the Rev. Dr. Scott, was a very interest- 
ins ogcasion.. Professor ,Elliott, of Miami 
University, delivered the address before the 
Society of Inquiry; and Professor MoGill, 
of Princeton Theological Seminary, the 
address before the Literary Societies. Pro- 
fessor McGill was requested to repeat his 
address before the Western Female Semi- 
nary, which he did with great acceptance. 


Besorrep Porgry.—We doubt whether 
perey is an African tribe so completely de- 
graded as to equal the Romanists around 
Naples in their expedients to avert a threat- 
died éalamity. The wonderful spectacle of 
lyr Vesuvius, instead of calling forth 

ious’ fedling, is, according to's 
vet; “Gnly productive of such 
as the following : 

Besides the many painted oratories we 
benaeid acquainted with in Italy, we en- 
countered here, on leaving Resina, a ghast- 
ly figure of ‘Him Crucified,’ as large as 
life, goloured to resemble a corpse, and 
daubed gore. This awful image is 
nailed. upon a cross, with a little roof of 
boards the head, to edd it from 
the rain; and I need add iene the 

image is no more by the. eyes 
that have dwelt than 
the ‘portraits daubed on the walls of the 
oratories in red paint. The day previous to 
my ascent, the relics of St:' Januarius, and 
an image of the Virgin, held in‘marvellous 
were conyeyed.in solemn pro- 


ee up.the mountain, and 
deposited in a, building for the preservation 
of the ‘neighboprhoo But. the. burning 
mountain heeds them a for the liquid 
lava 8 flow? on ter and | 
does itework Gestraction’ fegardiess of 
their presence and “the tricks and contri- 
vances of the 


ciation of:Connectidut, at: its late meeting, - 


adopted: ithe: following: Resolved, That 


the » General Associ 


of controversy ; encour- 


discourtesy and ‘bitterness: between re- 


freed6m ‘it yet deprecates |, 


tien the Independent is 

tha paged brethren chiefly 


his’ hire.” 


| 
the 


6; ‘often and earnest 


Obfristians ne be contin 


Imposed on all professing Chris- 
: ibute their proportionate quota 
rasan the support of the gospel. God 
Wifght have established a ministry of angels, 

‘pecded worldly ‘support ; this, 
wn he has‘ not pas He has insti- 
of like constitution 
pand wants as those to. whom: they are sent, 
has panied their commission with | 
the reminder, that the « laboureér'is worthy 
‘Voluntarily’ cut off from 


| other sources of supply, they are dependent 
for their worldly support on the people to tiousness. 


whom they are sent... It is God’s own ar- 
rangement, aod he will strictly i inquire into 
the manger in. which it is fulfilled. 

Asa general and notorious matter of fact, 
‘the Church has never shown its apprecia- 


| tiom of God’s gift of a teaching ministry by | 


‘ite liberal Sustentation of it. Hundreds of | 
‘ouf Ministers’ live in poverty, and are 
divérted an exclusive’ attention to 
their peculiar work, by anxious and pain- 
‘fal thoughts, how ‘they may live, without 
wholly secularizing themselves. It is no 
refutation: of this to. point. out. a few excep- 
Aignal:, which; ministers are petted - 
and pampered, and have abundance thrown 
dato their lap. It-is not so with the ma- 
Sority’of the working clergy. On the gene- 
‘tal subject of support we have 
“spoken j 3 at present we 
“propose to advert toa single cee able 
phase of it. mean thes od 

ed withholding of what, by direct or im- 
plied contract, congregations have engaged 


_ | to give for the comfortable maintenance of 


their ministers. In the rural districts, 
‘salaties depend on individual subscriptions. 
On the faith of these, ministers are induced 
to accept settlements; and yet when they 
-have moved their families within the bounds 
of such congregations, presuming that the 
‘promise of Christians is sacred, how often 
are they surprised to find that these subscrip- 
‘tions are, with difficulty, collected! Some- 
times it is pleaded that no one has time to 
go round and gather them; at others, that 


| excuses are madg and reiterated that pay- 


ment. is not convenient, although there is 
no lack of means to make purchases for 
their personal profit; and in some cases, 
payment is refused. 

Here, then, is a ministér of Jesus Christ 
left absolutely destitute of the means of liv- 
ing and paying his debts through the falsi- 
fication of the promises of persons profes- 
sing to be Christians! It. is another, but 
not a less revolting aspect ‘of this subject, 
that. when a minister is settled upon the 
presumption of such subscriptions, there 
are some to be found in many congregations, 
whorclaim that their obligation to pay was 
only for a year, and hence withhold or di- 
minish the amount of subscription for the 


ter to come among them, they know he can- 
not command the means of a ready removal, 
and now they are willing to see him strug- 
gle and gasp like a drowning man, with 
the predetermination of refusing to -him a 
helping hand! A beautiful commentary 
this on their Christian profession! If they 
are tried upon it in the great day, they 
will hear the astounding words, ‘“‘ Inasmuch 
as ye did it not to one of the least of these, 
ye did it not to me—depart from me!” 
Now, it may be thought that conduct so 
criminal as this cannot be charged on con- 
gregations in the cities. We should be 
glad if it were so, but it is not. The same 
niggatdliness and’ want of conscientious- 
ness are to be found everywhere. The pew- 
rent system is as liable to abuse as the 
country subscription one. Although a min- 
ister’s salary depends on the revenue of the 
church thus derived, pew-rents are often 
the very last debts which are paid; and 
they are often paid with manifest reluctance, 
as if it were an actual loss of so much 
money! Other forms of meanness are not 
unknown. Persons of substance will re- 
fuse to take more than one-half or one-third 
of a pew when the accommodation of their 
families requires a whole one, and when 
they are able to take several pews, and 
should do it if the wants of the church 
require it; or, they will, to save a little 
money, take the cheapest, and of course the 
least eligible, pew they can find. In other 
cases we have known persons of wealth, who 
could afford to spend several months in 
travelling with their families, or in enjoy- 
ing a country retreat, as a preliminary give 
up their pews for the time, that they might 
thus filch from the cause of Christ a few 
dollars to spend on their lusts. Others, 
where they may, from circumstances, have 


_| the opportunity, will sub-let portions of their 


pews, so as to sit comparatively rent free 
themselves; and it is not unfrequent, that 
| calling themselves Christians will 
attend from church to church without a 
definite association, that they may have 
nothing to pay. Sometimes the revenue of 
a church absolutely requires a rise of rent, 
which although small in each case, will be 
considerable in the aggregate; and yet who 
does not know, that the proposition is gen- 
erally provacative of a storm, some giving 
up their pews, or substituting half pews or 
cheap pews in a corner of the house, to 
evade the additional tax. And it is true 
that these are the expedients of persons 
abundantly able to pay, and not of the 
poorer classes who are willing to deny them- 
selves for the pleasure of supporting the 
gospel. We make such statements with 
pain and with shame. They area sad com- 
mentary on the doubtful character of the piety 
of the Church. When persons professing to 
be the children of God do such things, and at 
the same time are zealous for religion as far 
as mere words go, they give occasion to such 
sarcasm as a shrewd man once uttered in 
describing the church to which he belonged, 
when he said it. consisted of two classese— 
the paying class and the praying class. 

We were once asked by a gentleman 
what we thought of the piety of professing 
Christians who could act with such niggard- 
liness, and we were constrained to answer, 
that we had no opinion of it at all, for we 
deem it an utter impossibility that any one 
whose heart God has touched can show such 
utéer indifference to the support of the or- 
dinances of Christianity. Rather than as- 
sociate the sacred name and love of Christ 
with such meanness, we would prefer to be- 
lieve that the number of Christi1ns was much 
less than the rolls of the Church indicate. 

We believe the religious press and the 
‘pulpit should deal more plainly with this 
subject than is common. Earnest expos- 
| talation is demanded; and if that fails, 
| other means should be ‘Tesorted to. Covet- 
;ousness is idolatry, and is as marked a sin 
as theft or falsehood. If rich men, or per- 
sons amply able to gratify their own worldly 


; desires, and even ostentation, will not con- 


t#ibute their just proportion to the support 
of religion, they should not participate in 
the ordinances of it. A stricter discipline 
‘on this subject might diminish the number 
of yisible communicants, but it would make. 
‘@ purer and holier, and therefore a more 
efficient church, ' The grace of benevolence 
is an’ exalted one; no Christian character 
is complete without it; nay, as we have 


“was réform” more imperatively called for | 
Pthan at the present. We have only touched 


‘ Christians of all classes to a juster sense of 


He was a native of Kentucky, and preached 


_Presbyterian Church of the latter place for 


‘last eight or ten years he had occupied a 
pastoral charge in the village where he 


‘best ‘knowWb and most extensively useful, 


ck- 


will 


ages are Wire trafsitions. 
day on earth is his first day i in eternity. 


and hema with it as 
primitive sold all 
they had, and formed eoramon fund, 


harrowed—to insure 
_ Why should we obey God? Because it 
is our duty; becanse it’ is: our’ privilege; 
it is our safety. 


curred, that those whom God has provided z 
‘with the inéas can become notorious for 
thejt closenéss aud’ meanness, without for- | 
feiting their Christian standing? Never 


LATE DR. JANEWAY. 


\HE ‘following minute was adopted at 
the meeting of the Board of Domestic 
Missions, on the 12th inst. in reference to 
their late worthy President, who was for a0 

many years identified with its interests. 
DEATH OF A WELL-KNOWN MIN- “The Committee appointed at the last 
ISTER. ; meeting of the Board, on the 28th of June, 
‘1858, to prepare a minute to be. recorded 

Rev. Hall, D.D. long with Teference to the death of the Rev. Dr. 
and well known in the West, departed Jacob J. Janeway, then announced, beg 

this life at Columbia, Missouri, on the 29¢h inept to present the following: 


“The Rev. Jacob J. Janeway DD. who 
‘alt in the seventy fifth year of his age. departed this life in the city of New Bruns- 


wick, New Jersey, June 27th, 1858, in the 
eighty. fourth year of his age, occupied a 
prominent and large place in the benevolent 
institutions of the day, for the advancement 
of the kingdom of Christ and the good of 
mankind. In the providence of God he 
inherited a large paterval estate, and he 
faithfully used it in doing good. Every 
good work presented to him found in him a 
liberal patron. But it is especially in his 
connexion with this Domestie Missionary 
‘Institution that we have at present to do. 

.He has igng been connected with it, and has 
-been a blessing to it by bis counsels, his la- 
bours, and his pecuniary contributions. 

When the Committee of Missions was first 
created, in 1802, consisting of seven mem- 
bers, Dr. Janeway was one of them, and 
for many years he took an active and 
leading part in their operations. When 
the Committee was changed into a Board 
Dr. Janeway continued a member. In 1848 
he was elected President of the Board, in 
which office he continued until his death. 

Nothwithstanding the distance of his resi- 
dence, be was constant in his attendance on 
its meetings until hindered by disease. We 
have reason to thank God for the efficient 
part he enabled our departed friend long to 
act, in this important Institution, and we 
adie: that he may raise up others to fill his 
place.’ 


+ On the surface of the evil. A deep work is 
‘to be: wrought in the Church, to bring | 


their duty, and toa —— conscien- 


successively in Springfield, Bardstown, and 
Lexington, having been settled in the First 


more than a quarter of a century. For the 


died. But it was principally through his 
‘labours as an evangelist that he became 


embracing as they did Kentucky and six 
or seven surrounding. States. The Presby- 
terian Herald says: 

“There is scarcely Presbyterian church 
in Kentucky which has not enjoyed his la- 
bours in protracted meetings at one time or 
another. It was in this capacity that he 
met with the greatest success as a minister. 
Many thousands were gathered into the 
churches. under his labours, who, by their 
after lives of usefulness, proved to be valu- 
able acquisitions to the churches of which 
they became members. We have seen 
thousands swayed by him as the trees of 
the forest are swayed by the winds of hea- 
ven. He depended very much upon the 
excitement of the occasion for his inspira- 
tion, and when thoroughly aroused and be- 
fore an audicnce in full sympathy with him, 
he was unsurpassed by any man we ever 
heard speak, in pathos and moving elo- 
quence. When not excited and aroused, he 
was often.a tame and uninteresting preacher. 
Those who only heard him under such cir- 
cumstances could form no adequate concep- 
tion of his powers as a public speaker.’ 


MARRIAGE. 


HERE is one aspect of this subject 
which has a peculiar interest in the 

eyes of our clerical brethren. We mean 
the little ceremony which usually follows 
the main one, and which is sometimes very 
significant, and not unfrequently very in- 
significant. The earnest-money in a civil 
contract is known under the name of fee 
in the. marriage contract, and it ought to 
be regarded just as necessary in the one 
case as the other. We do not expect to 
enlighten the clergy on this subject; it is 
one which they have had occasion to study, 
in numerous cheap lessons. The people, 
however, who will get married, may require 
a little information. We speak of Presby- 


_ONE-SIDED FORBEARANCE. 


ROM the beginning of the movement 
fora union between the Associate Re- 
formed Synod of the South and the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
we have foreseen difficulties which promised 
to be a barrier to that result. Though our 
frank avowals of these sentiments were not 
acceptable to some of the leaders of the 
movement, events since have fully con- 
firmed our views. A correspondent of the 
Due-west Telescope is discussing the ques- 
tion in that journal. The following para- | terian clergymen, when we say that mar- 
graph will show how he endeavours to re- | yiage-fees are their only perquisites of of- 
move the objections of his brethren to the | fice. The Popish clergy take a more busi- 
union, on the ground that there will be no | ness view of the duties of their office, and 
change in their Psalmody, but that the | havea regular scale of prices, founded on 
change will be in ours. the maxim, “No pay, no pater-noster.”” The 
“Ifa union, or communion and co-opera- Presbyterian has no such schle. He exacts 
tion (which is probably as faras we should nothing even for marriages, and yet custom 
attempt at present,) is agreed on, there will says, a substantial acknowledgment should 
Of Whe our | made to the officiating parson on such 
occasions. Presbyterian ministers have 
any more than there will be a change in the of 

psalmody of those churches among the | *©@rned to 100K to 
Presbyterians which use nothing but the | revenue, to meet little extra expenses; and 
if we had any influence, we would say to 


Psalms of David.” [Old Psalms.J 
there is to be a change in the psalmody of | all the marrying people, do not disappoint 
them. If never generous on other occa- 


those churches in which Watts’ Psalms have 
taken the place of David's. The ‘imita- | sions, let the kindly feeling prevail at least 
on this. Ifsuch a time as your own mar- 


tion’ must give ape to a good and true 
riage day does not awaken a joyous and 


version. To forbear with our Presbyterian 
friends in the use of Hymns does not imply generous feeling, you had better defer the 
ceremony until a more propitious season. 


that we approve of them, or sanction tReir. 
We have known cases in which a single 


use, but the contrary. We forbear with 
dollar was given by the bridegroom as an 


that which we consider wrong, and mot 
index of his estimate of the bride. Surely 


with that which we approve or sanction. 

The Synod ought to take some ground at ne 
the poor lady is to be pitied under such 
circumstances. What is she to expect for 


the next meeting on the union of the 

Churches which will be fair, honourable, 
and Christian. If any one can i a|the future? And we have known poor 
better plan than we have presented, the | clergymen forced to travel by night through 
way is open; light is needed.” rain and sleet, at an amount of expense 
And this is forbearance and compromise! ' which was not met by the marriage-fee. 
Now, it is our opinion, if persons cannot be 
generous on such occasions, they should 
not marry at all. We have sometimes 
thought of collecting and publishing the 
thousand and one anecdotes in circulation 
on this subject, in the hope of enlightening 
the people, and spurring their generosity. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


Goop conscience is a continual feast, 
and, unlike other feasts, it never 
cloys or oppresses. 

Christ is related very differently to the 
believer and unbeliever—to the one he 
is a rock, on which hope may be safely 
built for eternity, while to the other he is 
a stone of stumbling, and a rock of offence. 

Any one could have said to dead Lazarus, 
‘Come forth,” but there was only One who 
could accompany such a command with 
vivifying power; so any preacher can say 
to dead sinners, “Arise, and live,’ but 
there is only One who can communicate life 
with the command. 

If we should confine our view to the 


NORTH-WESTERN SEMINARY. 


OR some time past there has been a pro- 
found silence in reference to the North- 
Western Seminary enterprise, of which so 
much had been said. The Rev. Dr. War- 
ren, agent for securing an endowment, in 
last week’s Presbyterian of the West throws 
some light on the present posture of the 
movement. His representations are by no 
means cheering. He seems to favour aban- 
preliminary operations of a mint, we should | doning Chicago, and seeking some other 
never imagine the beautiful and valu- | site.. It would be matter for much regret, 
able coin which is eventually produced; | if the large and generous offer at Chicago 
so the object of the bruising discipline | should besacrificed. Our readers may form 
through which a Christian passes, is not | some idea of the present prospects from the 
fully discovered until he comes forth re- | following extract from Dr. Warren’s state- 
fined, beautified, and enriched with the | ment. 
image of Jesus deeply enstamped on his ‘‘ First, the donors of the Hyde Park lands 
soul. want them back again. It seems that some 
A humble Christian retains ‘his hold of | 0f the proprietors complain of the acts of 
Christ’s hand and is preserved; the proud 
whe foolishly oan | full: of this land, demanding that 
they who gave away some of it to us shall 
The word of God endureth for ever—can | pivg it entirely out of their own share. 
that be said of any of those worldly posses- ee of our friends in that company are 
sions or pleasures, for which millions are | pow willing to give us a part of the former 
bartering away their souls? grant if we will go on. The lands that 
An earthquake is an appalling phenome- | were given us by the Illinois Central Rail- 
non of comparatively rare occurrence, which | road Company are lost by lapse of time. 
never fails to produce consternation; and | So our magnificent prospect for endowment 
yet we are unmoved by those daily earth- | melts away. And, secondly, we have not 
quakes by which families are overturned, 


subscriptions. Nore of our friends would 
fortunes engulphed, and immortal souls are subscribe last year, except conditionally: 
hurried into ruin. 


they would give to the Seminary, «fit went 
The most satisfactory proof which a 


on. Some few named definite sums which 
ie ; they would give on this condition; but the 
Christian can give to others that his love | far greater number would not state any 
to God is genuine and fervent, is to let | sum—they would give something if the 
them see that it consumes the lusts of his Seminary went on. The most zealous and 
own heart. It is a false fire which does | able of its particular friends were in this 
not produce this result. __ category. .And there they are now, only 
Tt is an utterly false excuse which many | that the hard times make it more difficult 
make that they have the will to become than ever to decide what they can eventually 
Christians, but not the ability. These too 
are never dissociated. When God works 


do. The Agent could vot get anything 
more definite. No one would even advance 
in us to will, he works in us also to do, of 
his good pleasure. 


him enough to pay his travelling expenses. 
Some gravely proposed that ald his subscrip- 

The Bible has its trinity—Fathér, Son, 
and Holy Ghost; the believer, in his ex- 


tions should be conditional—so much to be 
raised, or nothing to be paid. When the 

perience, has his trinity—faith, hope, love; 

and the world has its trinity—the lust of 


Agent asked how his family were to live in 
the meantime? no answer was returned. 

the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride 

of life. 


The Agent expected that the friends of 
the Seminary would subscribe liberally, and 

Death is a writ of ejectment, by which a 
sinner is deprived of his cherished posses- 


pay interest at least in advance, as if they 

really expected him to move about, and 
the Seminary to move onward. But they 

sions; while to the believer, death confirms 

his title to a heavenly and enduring inheri- 

tance. 


did not. 
“These things suggested to us, in our late’ 
He that is pevplened and troubled 
his election, would find it to his advantage 


| there ever really were more than a very few 
men who cared for the Seminary. We 


knew that many Synods had voted for it, 


abortive meeting, the question, : whether 
to observe God’s order by making his ' but we debated as to how much love for an 


+ institution 


A 
‘8 


manded the sacrifice; on is it to be sup-. afflicted? For the 
posed that such a change has tobe earth \shogld be and ; 


px. 


of us said, ee 
had been 
unde ria 
think, @vhether Bie grea 


ould be to build it 
ing them govern it as 
THE ASSOCIATE SE SECRETARYSHIP 


(HOSE opposed to the: continuance of 
tL. the office of Associate Secretaryship. 
of the Board of Domestic Missions seem to 
look only at the possibility of sustaining 
the Board with the smallest practicable 
‘sum of money. Important as it may be 
to watch with conscientious scrupulousness 
the -funds which the Church appropriates 
‘to benevolence, there are other considera- 
tions which may be of equal consequence. 

The great question which requires to be 
kept in view, is how to render the Board 
most efficient, not how to save most money. 

Were the latter the prominent object, it 
could be still more effectually secured by 
dispensing with a Secretary altogether, or 
by dissolving the Board itself. But the 
financial question is a mere secondary affair 
compared with carrying forward, with the 
greatest vigour and success, the missionary 
work of our Church in this land. For the 
proper accomplishment of such a work, we 
are persuaded that the wisdom, judgment, 

labours and energies of more than one ex- 
ecutive officer are demanded. 

... The recent decision of the Board to con- 
‘tinue the Associate Secretaryship, it has 
‘been said, is in contravention of the views 
of the Assembly. This is not so. It was 
distinctly urged by the advocates of the 
reduction project, that if the Assembly 
‘should pass the proposed resolution, they 
would not be determining the question, 
but only referring it to the Board, who were 
competent to investigate and decide. It 
was in view of this fact that the resolution 
to refer the matter to the Board was adop- 
ted. There was not the slightest indi- 
cation that it was intended as explicitly 
instructing the Board to do the thing. 
The terms of the resolution plainly show 
the contrary. The Board’s determination 
to continue the Associate Secretaryship is 
receiving very general commendation from 
our Presbyterian contemporaries. 

The North Carolina Presbyterian says: 

‘‘ Notwithstanding the resolution of the 
General Assembly, we cordially approve of 
the decision of the Board not to dispense 
with the office, and think with Dr. Snod- 
grass that, ‘it looks as if there was some- 
thing more in the movement than appears 
on the surface.’ If there is not work 
enough for more than one Secretary, they 
ought to make it.’ ” 

The Presbyterian of the West says: 

‘‘We are pleased with this result. We 
read with care the action of the Assembly 
and the arguments used to secure it, and 
we made up our mind that, if permitted 
to attend in our place asa member of the 
Board of Missions, we should oppose the 
abrogation of the office of Assistant Secre- 
tary, unless we could get more and better 
light than was shown at New Orleans.” 


The Southern Presbyterian says: 

“We are gratified at the above ample 
and explicit testimony to the fidelity of Dr. 
Happersett to the duties of his office. It 
is due to a servant of the Church against 
whom unjust suspicions were put in circu- 
lation. He now stands fully vindicated 
before the entire Church, as he already 
stood in the view of all who were acquainted 
with the facts relating to the matter in 
hand. We approve of the exercise of vigi- 
lance over the conduct of those to whom 
the Church entrusts the management of 
her great interests. The knowledge that 
this is done will exert a salutary influence 
over the officers themselves, they being but 
men, and will tend to encourage the Church 
to sustain her enterprises of benevolence 
with enlarged liberality. But whilst we 
thus approve of such vigilance, we cannot 
withhold our censure from the disposition 
sometimes evinced to arraign those officers 
before the Church as delinquents, upon the 
bare suspicion of wrong-doing. Mischief 
is thus done, which it is always difficult, 
and in some cases impossible to be corrected. 

“The instance of Dr. Happersett is an 
example of what we have in view. He 
made a visit to California, and some person 
or persons belonging to the Synod of Balti- 
more heard that his visit to that distant 
part of our country had a connection, in one 
way or another, with certain private inter- 
ests. Without any proper inquiry into the 
facts, the rumour or suspicion was proclaim- 
ed on the floor of the Synod, and was spread 
all over the church through our newspapers. 
It re-appeared on the floor of the General 
Assembly, and was there met, as from time 
to time it had already been, by the most 
satisfactory explanation of all the circum- 
stances of the visit. 

‘‘ Now that the declaration of the Assem- 
bly is concurred in by the Board, who have 
the most authentic information on the sub- 
ject, it is to be hoped that the impression 
created by the inconsiderate utterance of 
mere rumours, or of bare suspicions, worse 
than rumours—may be effectually removed. 
Still the injury done to the feclings of a 
faithful, devoted servant of the Church has 
not been, and cannot be repaired.” 


MORE OF HAVANA. 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. | 


DONKEYS AND THEIR DUTIES. 


Slowly moving along one of the narrow 
streets of Havana, comes what seems to be a 
stack of green fodder. On closer inspection a 
head and a tail is discovered, and it turns out 
to be a donkey carrying a load of this com- 
modity to market, or more accurately, a don- 
key hid in a fodder-stack. This corn which 
he carries, though long enough to cover him, 
and have a surplus left over, is the growth of 
only six weeks. Two crops a year of it can 
be matured in this prolific soil. In the green 
state, it would seem to be much in use for cattle, 
judging from the numbers of these locomotive 
stacks we encountered, though I infer from what 
was told me about the plantation food, that it 
is not one of the staples for the table, as in our 
Southern States. 

The poor donkeys fare badly in Havana, 
having to do the service of drays, wagons, 
and carts, as well as donkey duties in general; 
those usefal vehicles just mentioned, being too 
much modern contrivances to have found, as 
yet, mach favour. Here comes a donkey across 
whose back hangs a most capacious panier of 
woven grass, from whose generous mouths, 
like a pair of cornucopias, there may be seen 
fruits, vegetables, melons of all sorts and sizes, 
and astride of which is a strapping negro, 
yelling at the top of his voice, his appeals to 
the Habaneros to avail themselves of so favour- 
able an opportunity to come and buy. The 
donkey has good reason to sympathize in his 
master’s desire for many and prompt cus- 
tomers. 


A CHARMING PANORAMA. 


About the only vehicle one encounters in 
Havana, which reminds him that he is still in 
the nineteenth century, is the cosmopolitan and 
accommodating omnibus. Our Yankee friend 
introduced us to one of these, and accompanied 
us on a very pleasant little trip of some two 
miles, to the Castello del Principe, a fortifica- 
tion occupying a very elevated position. From 
this point there is a most commanding vi@. 
Hill and valley are clad in the richest verdure, 
stately tropical trees form avenues along the 
road-sides, palaces rear their aristocratic pro- 
portions amidst surrounding pleasure-grounds, 
sugar and coffee plantations spread out their 
wide acres laden with precious products, the 
city sits like a queen bathing her feet in the 


aci waters: of the beautiful harboar, ship- 
an lie lazily at anchor, unda- 


! Mise from the further side of the 
bay, the MoggaUastle stands in solitary pride 
on ite rock" pedestal, and beyond, stretch 
away the sfmmkling waters of the deep blue 
sea. We es day for gazing on 


this as this being the 
‘ont the glare of the tropical sun, and subdue 


‘and soften the lights and shadows of the land- 


scape. There is probably no point in the vi- 
cinity of Havana which commands 80 <s a 


prospect. 
SOLDIERS AND THE MORO. 

~~ Having enjoyéd, in full measure, the scene 
before us, we made an effort to get a glimpee 
at the internal arrangements of the fortress. A 
dark-faced, dried-up looking Spanish sentinel 
confronted us at the gateway. We made 
known our wishes and pacific intentions, buat 
after a moment’s hesitation, and a brief confer- 
ence with a bevy of lazy comrades, lounging 
on the ramparts, he gave us to understand 
that there was no admittance. No doubt they 
had the fear of fillibusters before their eyes. 


‘diers we have encountered, they: cannot ke 
very formidable foemen. One sturdy, stalwart, 
enthusiastic American volunteer need not fear 
to meet a dozeh of these puny, mummpyfied, 
spiritless looking fellows. They were pro- 
bably hardly the pick of old Spain when they 
left there; but the little life they may once 
have had has been taken out of them by the 
relaxing effects of this enervating climate. 

Nor does their economical uniform either add 
to their comeliness, or give them much of 
“the pomp and circumstance of glorious war.” 
It consists of a straw hat, and a suit of blue 
and white gingham, the coat being a frock 
fastened around the waist with a belt. I 
believe there are about forty thousand of 
these Spanish exotics in and about Havana, 
and about half as many more in other parts 
of the Island. The mother country honours 
the gem of the Antilles with an army of no 
mean proportions, but she makes the Cubans 
‘‘pay the piper.” They are heavily taxed to 
keep up this soldiery; and when a large fleet 
comes to their protection, the government puts 
its remorseless hand so deep in their pockets, 
that they have reason to question whether the 
fleet is not a sorer evil than would be the 
‘fillibusters, 

I may as well say here that the Moro Castle 
did not strike us as answering to its world- 
wide renown. 
-‘nence, at the very narrow entrance of the har- 


to us that its dimensions are very limited, and 
that its structure does not indicate great 
strength. It is not near so formidable in 
appearance as many of our own fortifications. 
Fort Washington, on the Potomac, looks more 
imposing and impregnable, and half a dozen 
Moros could sit within the walls of Fortress 
Monroe, at Old Point Comfort. Add to this 
that the Island in the rear can be readily ap- 
proached from the sea, and the reader may 
see that if occasion should ever arise for testing 
its strength by United States troop’, a General 
Scott would probably make as short work of 
it as at Vera Cruz. May that day be far dis- 
tant. 

A HAVANESE FUNERAL. 

On rising the hill, after leaving the city for 
the Castello del Principe, we were met bya 
Havanese funeral. It was that of a child. 
The hearse was enclosed with glass, and the 
coffin was made of asky-blue pasteboard, edged 
with white. The lid was only partially laid 
on, and the form of the quiet little occupant 
could be seen as the vehicle passed us. A 
little company, of not exceeding ten or fifteen, 
followed the hearse, whilst in front of it strode 
two officials, who, to our eyes, were altogether 
extraordinary. Their dress was by no means 
funereal. It consisted of a scarlet coat, buff 
vest, knee-breeches and long stockings, and a 
tall crowned white beaver hat. We were told 
that these officials are necessary attendants of 
every funeral; but if they are designed as 
professional mourners, they certainly have not 
mastered the art so well as our undertakers. 
They marched jauntily along, as if in fine 
spirits, each of them smoking a cigar. 


SMOKERS AND SMOKING. 


As to smoking, who amongst the Habaneros 
does not smoke? and where does he not smoke? 
Is not the narcotic weed one of their great 
staples, and have not the virtues of “a 
genuine Havana” been “said and sung” the 
world over, and by many generations? Why 
should not the Habaneros patronize that which 
is 80 prominent a source of their wealth and 
renown? Hence it is as natural to see a col- 
umn of smoke rising from one of these olive- 
hued gentlemen as from the chimnies of a 
Mississippi steamboat. And the women do 
not allow their lords a monopoly of the luxury. 
Here are black women, and some white ones, 
who can sport their cigar through the streets 
with as much sang froid as does one of the 
Broadway or Chestnut street gentry, who puff 


A female passenger—I will not call her a lady 
—who came on our steamer here, used to sit 
on deck smoking “like a trooper,” and giving 
vent to the smoke through her nostrils. An 
American who resides here, says he does not 
suppose there ever was a passenger who called 
at Havana, who failed to carry away a stock 


at Dominiqua’s, an extensive establishment in 
the centre of the city, where are manufactured 
every variety of preserves and confections, for 
which the tropics furnish material. Our pas- 
sengers followed in the footsteps of their pre- 
deceseors by laying in a supply of jelly, and I 
suspect some of them also purchased segars. 
Dominiqua has a beautiful confectionery and 
saloon just across the way, where weary sight- 
seers can find something to refresh them; or 
just a square or two off is the “Imperial” 
restaurant, where one may drink as good a 
cup of coffee as in a Paris café. | 


THE CAPTAIN-GENERAL’S GARDENS. 


The Captain-General’s palace and gardens, 
a little way out of the city, must not be passed 
by. As we had not the pleasure of an ac- 
quaintance with the lordly proprietor, and as 
he had given us a very plain hint on our arri- 
val that it would be agreeable that we should 
‘leave by the first opportunity,” I must re- 
venge myself upon him by taking no further 
notice of his mansion or himself just at 
present. I shall also be so bold as to criticise 
his much-be-praised gardens. Here, indeed, 
are majestic palms, their stocks as straight, 
smooth, and clean as the masts of a ship; 
here are bananas, pine-apples, oranges, par- 
terres of gay flowers, smoothly rolled walks, 
fountains, and statues. But, after all, Captain- 
General, landscape gardening is not your 
specialty. Your garden is too artificial, stiff, 
and Frenchy. Your foliage, too, is an endless 
repetition of hard varnished leaves, like those 
of the orange and lemon, or of bristling spears, 
like the palm and the pine-apple. You lack 
the soft, silky, fringy pendants which adorn 
our forests, and vary them with every shade 
of green, from the yellowest tinge to the 
blackish hues.of the fir. The Captain-General’s 
gardens will not compare with the exquisite 
pleasure-grounds of an English nobleman, nor, 
perhaps, even with those of President Bu- 
chanan at our own White House. 


ROMANISM ON A CUBAN SUNDAY. 


As one of the days we spent at Havana was 
Sunday, we expected to have the opportunity 
of seeing something of Cuban Popery at home. 
But in this we were well nigh disappointed, 
for although we hurried through with break- 
fast, and made our boatmen use all speed in 
getting us ashore, the religion of the day was 
well nigh over befure our arrival. In other 
Romish countries, as is well-known, it is the 
custom to appropriate the forenoon for church 
services, and the afternoon to festivities,—thus 
compressing into half a day, that which would 
occupy other Christians double the time. But 
the Cubans have gone still further, in the art 
of condensation, as they begin and end their 
church services before breakfast. It was only 
a little after nine when we entered one of the 
antique old Moorish looking churches, but we 
were too late. T'wo black janitors, and a woman 
of the same colour on her knees, were the sole 
occupants. By the intervention of what panto- } 


Judging from the samples of Spanish sol- | 


Its position on a rocky promi- | 


-bour, gives it great advantages; but it seemed | 


their noisome clouds into delicate ladies faces. 


of cigars and Guava jelly. The latter is made - 


hich 


ishops, re 
sable cicerones manifested more reverence thie 
ou ng on 


were rather more successful, A priest with ‘a |: 
shorn crown was in the midst of an impassion~ | 
ed address, which he was ‘delivering from a 
very high pulpit to a very small audience. A 
qonaiderable portion of the latter seemed to be 


| ecclesiastics, and the remainder were probably 
| novitiates, as we understood his discourse was | 


to those who had recently taken upon them- 
selves certain church vows... Though we were 
not competent to sit in judgment on his doo- 
trine, thasmuch aa we did not understand a 
word he said, we could not bat admire the 
heartiness and fervour with which he delivered 
his message. It was in striking contrast with 
the inanimate incantations over a manuscript, 
not unfrequently witnessed in Protestant pal- 
its. 

ASHES OF COLUMBUS. 

This Cathedral claims the honour of shelter 
ing the dust of Christopher Columbus. A 
mural tablet in the choir, on which is a 
bust of the illustrious Genoese in alto-relief, 
informs the public that all that is mortal of 
him reposes there; that whilst he has left the 
country he discovered to be the home of pros- 
‘perous millions, he has made a voyage to a 
‘still more distant land from which no travel- 
ler returns. One of the officials, who had an 
eye to business during the services, presented 
‘me with a printed card, telling the story of 
the hegira of these illuetrious bones. Though 
Columbus died at Valladolid, in Spain, hig re- 
mains were not permitted to rest there. They 
were first transported to a Carthusian monas- 
tery at Seville, next they were removed across 
the seas to St, Domingo, and finally they were 
disinterred and brought to Havana. Here in 
the Antilles, with which the discovery which 
has rendered his name immortal, has so inti- 
mate a connection, it is fitting that his dust 
should repose. The land which his heroism 
revealed to an astonished and admiring world, 
may well afford him room enough wherein to 
sleep his long sleep. 

Here I must pause for the present, Next 
week we may finish with Cuba, and complete 
our voyage to New York, and also ba 
ters. 


For the Presbyterian. 


GENERAL VIEW 


Of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
during the year endi ending May, 1858. __.. 


‘During the year ending May, 1858, the 
Synods of Upper Missouri and. Southern 
Iowa, and two new Presbyteries, Highland 
and Platte, were organized. - 

in connection with the General Assembly, 33 


byteries - - 169 
for the Ministry, 468 
Licentiates, - 256 
Churches, + - 8324 
Ordinations, - - 102 
Installations, - 171 
Pastoral relations dissolved, - 146 
Churches organized, - 109 


Ministers received from other denominations, - 28 


Ministers dismissed to other denominations, - 7 
Churches received from 9 
Ministers deceased, - 46 
Churches dissolved, - - - 26 
Members added on "examination, 20,792 
Members added on certificate, . - 10,558 
Whole number of reported, 5) 


Adults baptized, 
$1,886,166 
ount contribu r Con al pu 
Amount for Boards one h Ex 
tension, $455,699 
Amount contributed for miscellaneous purposes, $181,056 
Whole amount of contributions in 1858, $2,544,692 


The following ministers have died during 
the year, viz. 


Names. Presbyteries. 
Asa Bennet, Michigan. 
James Adams, Hudson. 
William Blain, 
Isaac W. Platt, New York 2d, 
C. Barrett. 


James M. Edmunds, West Jersey. 
James K, Wilson, New Castle. 

William S. Morrison, Huntingdon. 
William A. Graham, Baltimore. 


L. W. Williams, Carlisle. 
John Moody, D.D. 
David Polk, Clarion. 
James Satterfield, Beaver. 
Robert Glen, Erie. 
William McCullough, “ 

Isaac Reed, Columbus. 


James. Cunningham, Richland. 
Isaac N. Shannon, 


H. S. Ustie, 
A. B. Church, Rock River. 
William Reed, Winnebago. 


John C, Young, D.D. 
William Clark Kniffin, West Lexington. 


William Orr, Ebenezer. 

Samuel H. Brown, Greenbrier. 

EK. Mitchell, D.D. range 

Thomas Galt, Kaskaskia. 
Thomas A. Spilman, sg 

A. Bui, Harmony. 
George C. Fleming, Georgia. 

Richard — Hopewell. 

D.J.A Florida. 

Jos. 

Daniel Ingles, Cherokee. | 
David Finley, East Alabama, 
S. E. Robinson, “ 

John M. Morrow, Tombeckbee. 

D. S. Todd, Central Mississippi. 


New Orleans. 
Brazos. 


G. Munzenmaier, 
Daniel Baker, D.D. 
N. A. Penland, 


Philip Condit, 
John E. Freeman, Furrukhabad. 
David E. Campbell, 
Albert O. Johnson, 
| Robert E. McMullin, 


Total, 46. 
JOHN LEYBURN, 
Stated Clerk of the General Assembly. 


SEASON OF REFRESHING. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


McVerrtown, Pa., July 10, 1858. 

Messrs. Editors—In the course of a min- 
istry of twenty years it has been unde- 
servedly my privilege to see many interest- 
ing, and even large accessions to the church 
which I have served—some of whom are in 
the eldership, and some also in the ministry ; 
yet I have not, except on a recent occasion, 
and in a very short space, taxed your col- 
umns with a single notice. Nor should I 
do it at this time, but for the hope of mag- 
nifying with others the grace of God, in 
my testimony to what he hath wrought for 
our Presbyterian and American Zion. 

Even before the commencement of our 
special services at the close of the winter, 
the tidings of God’s gracious revivings in 
other churches cheered my heart, and 
strengthened my hope, that if we should 
truly and unitedly seek the Lord, he would 
graciously visit us too. This he has done. 

We have but recently closed most inter- 
esting communion services in my charge, 
composed of the congregations of McVey- 
town and Newton Hamilton. Forty-four 
were added to the church—thirty at the 
former, and fourteen at the latter place. 
Forty on examination and four on certifi- 
cate, fourteen having also received the or- 
dinance of baptism. ‘This, with eighteen 
added at previous communions, makes sixty- 
two during the year. 

They ranged from the intelligent youth 
of ten or twelve years, up to the husband 
and father. Many closets have been found, 
and family altars set up. Among the ad- 
ditions are several precious young men in 
the course of academic training, who, if 
God permit, will probably enter the minis- 
try. Several, on account of sickness and 
other sufficient reasous, have deferred a 
connection with the church till next com- 
munion season. God’s people have been 
revived, two prayer-meetings of the young 
formed, and seed sown, which, it is hoped, 
yor be ‘harvested i in the conversion. of other 
8 

Under God, we feel deeply indebted, to 
the labours, though short, of brethren 
McClean, Mahon, Shaiffer, Sterrett, Woods, 
Clarke, and Thompson. I have never heard 


mime we could command, with the aid of the a more clear, pointed, earnest and faithful 


July 17, 1858. 

ik th pn of the gospel. other 
s commended the solidity of the 
z, and the solemnity of. the wor- 
here is, indeed, no power like that 
» truth in the ‘hand of the Spirit, 
feolemnity like that of silence under 
it presence of God. Where the Spirit 


Imalbshe progrees ofthiagrepious work 
| through, the, land, we see how, the Lord has 
magnified his trath above all that man would 
substitute for it. What wisdom he has 
| given to the foolishness of preaching; what 
| power to human weakness; what effica 
to believing prayer; what solemnity, im- 
portance, and attraction, to the blissful des- 
tiny of soul; what. 
toward the realization of that true and de- 
sirable unity of “one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism.” 

But let us beware of a reaction, and not 
think the work done. A revived-state is 
the only one in which the believer and the 
Church should be willing tolive.. Let us 
trust the promise of God, take bold ofthis 
strength, and “give him no rest till he ‘es- 
tablish, and till he make Jerusalem a praise 
in the earth.” D. D. 

For the Presbyteriaa. 
SABBATH-SCHOOL EXCURSION. 


Messrs. Editore—Having been permitted 
a few days since to join an excursion of the 
Sabbath-schools connected with the Spring 
Garden Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 
(Dr. McDowell's) I was forcibly impressed 
with the peculiarly felicitous manner in 
which amusement and religious instruction 
were blended in the exercises of the day. 

The. place selected was Judge Peters’s 
Farm, on the west bank of the ‘Sobuylkill, 
a most delightful spot. On arriving there, 
a short time was spent in religious exer- 
cises, with singing, and a few appropriate 
remarks. The blessing of Heaven was 
asked upon the recreation and exercises of 
the day. The schools were.then permitted 
to roam over the woods, and engage in 
various innocent amusements. At noon 
the horn was sounded, and the scholars 
gathered together to spend & time in social 
prayer, and thus, while in the crowded city 
men of business were congregated in the 
great union prayer-meeting, these Sabbath- 
school teachers and scholars, though amidst 
scenes of recreation, did not forget to thank 
God for his blessings, and to implore a 
continuance of his mercies. How delight- 
ful thus to meet together! Time passed 
quickly away, and again the pupils were 
dismissed to their enjoyments, but no one 
could fail to see the happy influence of the 
exercises. 

At three o ’elock a somewhat novel ex- 
periment was made. All present were 
collected together, and a meeting organized 
by the appointment of a President, six 
female and six male Vice-Presidents, and a 
Secretary. After the singing of a hymn 
an opportunity was offered to any one 
present to speak on any subject they might 
select. An address was made on the 
importance of bearing good fruit, and en- 
forced by the scripture, ‘‘a tree is known 
by its fruit,’”’ which was followed by another 
on the Bible, allusion being made to Wash- 
ington as the Christian patriot, and the 
fact that the Bible was the true foundation 
of all civil and religious liberty. Another 
hymn was sung, and an address made on 
‘the importance of religion in every-day life. 


President of the meeting rehearsed the 
subjects of the several addresses, atid al- 
luded to the scenes of former excursio 
reminding the scholars that some wh 
mingled in the festivities a year ago were 
away to-day, because God had called them. 
_ During the entire service the most “Pro- 
found attention was given ‘by present. 
Excursions, when donducted as this 
may be made profitable ‘to all concern 
The most sanguine expectations of the 
teachers were fulfilled. No accident oo- 
curred to mar the pleasures of the day, aud 
for one, I feel that good will be the result. 
We wish our young friends to feel that 
veligteiel is not necessarily a gloomy thing, 
but that it is the source of all true happi- 


to follow the example of the Spring Garden 
Sabbath-school, and thanking you, Messrs. 
Editors, for your kind eT I sign 
myself, 

A FRIEND OF SABBATH. scHoots, 


For the 


TRIBUTE TO DEPARTED PASTOR. 

Messrs. Editors—I see by your paper of 
the 3d inst., that Dr. J. J. Janeway of 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, has departed 
this life in the eighty-fourth year of his 
age. The article that’ announced his 
death (which I doubt not is from the pen 
of my old friend and former co- presbyter, 
the senior editor) is a brief but just tribute 
to the memory of that venerable and 
beloved man. I hope we shall be favoured 
with a fuller account, detailing some of the 
particulars of his long and useful life, and 
of its closing scenes, all of which will be 
interesting to many, and to none more than 
to myself. From my childhood Dr. Jane- 
way was the pastor of our family ia the Se- 
cond Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia, 
and my earliest recollections are associated 
with him as he appeared in the pulpit, and 
in his intercourse with his congregation 
and friends, with a remarkably erect per- 
son, of rather more than middle size, plain, 
but neat in his attire, with handsome 
features, and with a countenance which 
habitually indicated the firmness, the mild- 
ness, and the kindness which were the 
prevailing traits of his character. 

When I was led by the grace of God to 
realize my need of an ivterest in Christ, in 
my pastor I found a judicious counsellor; 
and when, after hearing a missionary ser- 
mon by the late excellent Dr. A. Alex- 
ander, my mind was directed to the con- 
sideration of the question, whether or not I 
should seek to enter the ministry of the 
gospel, I not only received ‘valuable aid 
from him in determining that question, but 
when it was determined, and stifl the way 
seemed hopelessly closed against me for 
want of resources, there was then no Board 
of Education in our Church) ‘he generously 


by which I was enabled to commence, and 
to complete my preparation for the sacred 
office. He took part, at my request, in the 
services at my ordination, and’ when, -at 
their close, as he and I were returning alone 
together to my residence, I attempted ‘to 
express to him my sense Of obligation’ for 
what he had done for me, he would not. 
permit me to proceed, but remarked that if 
God would he pleased to make me. an in- 
strament for good to my fellow-men, he 
should be amply repaid. The. kindness) 
thus shown was continued, and many are 
the instances of it since, which are indeli-. 
bly recorded upon the tablet of my memory. : 
Many others besides myself. were abarers in’ 
his bounty, which was often-so. bestewed 
that the recipient of it did not.knaw 
it came. 

As preacher, hei 
and judicious. It was remarked:of him by’ 
the celebrated Dr. Benjamin Rush, who 
frequently attended his ministry, that while 


After prayer by one of the scholars, the — 


ness. Hoping that others may be induced © 


furnished from his own funds the means — 


he often enjoyed pleasure-in listening to 
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BEE: SABBATH IN- NEW YORK. | 


_ Messrs. Editors—The Sabbath movement 
in. New. York bes assumed an interesting 
phase. In one form or another, it: oocu-: 
pies .the. attention, of. our. journals: of all 
classes, and has awakened sore of pablic 
than’ has, over, before been enlisted 

preséatetion to the Mayor 
vewserying, signed by moro 
of our most prominent citi- 
ofall professions creeds. The 
Board:ef .Commissiovers grented the peti- 
lot of the’ memorialists om the very day it 
‘waa: presented, adding resolution: sup- 
press the sale of all wares and mefthandize 
the Lord's day. The 8 ndent,of 


to the patrolmer fo 
effest, especially. requiring the abate- 


ofthe of "the on 


daily press,:with almost entire una-— 


nimity, sustained the action of the authori- 
ties, and demanded that the Sunday morn- 
dtig ebomination, of twenty years’ standing, 
should :cease:: The religious papers, with 
two exceptions, took up the subject 
pnestly, ..Kor.e Sabbath or two the boys 
wefruiwedfrom their ogtcries ‘but the Sun- 
day papeté camé to their rescue, and -have 
opened their--batteries-on the memorialists, 
the’ Sabbath’ Committee, the Polige Com- 
‘missioners, the clergy, the Ghureh, and 
religious religions principles gen- 
erally, One, would suppose, from. reading 
their diatribes, that every friend of the 
Sabbath must be a. “Pharisee,” a Puri- 
tan,” a “ Peter Funk,” or an “ Aminidab 
fleck ;and that all.the virtue and all the 
charity .imthe world was concentrated in 
and around the Sunday papers! — 

Some’ of our aldermen, too, thought it 
high time,to‘stay the progress of “fanati- 
sism;? and«it-was but by a bare majority 
that readlutions to restrain the police au- 
thorities ftom’ exeouting the laws of the 
Staté, and to prevent the church-bells from 
deing:rung on Sunday, were tabled! One 
of these worshipfuls expressed his belief 
‘that “ninetenths of church-goers were hy: 
poorites,”" “90 that “to find worthy comps 


andget among the «people of the world!” 
Tui such ways the latent, but now blatant, 
infidelity.of many: of the Sunday papers 
and their allies leaks out. It is all well. 
Better far the open. advocacy of error, even 
ecoompatiied ‘by unusual Billingsgate and 
personalities, than that covert undermining 
of the foundations of. virtue and religion, 
which ‘hasbeen going on for years unsus- 
pected: through the Sabbath-breaking jour- 
this'and other cities. 

Jt is @ gratifying fact that the police 
authorities: have stood their ground nobly 
through this conflict. While, perhaps, a 
little too patient and forbearing with offen- 
ders, they have advanced step by step, with 
a fixed determination to put down an ac- 
knowledged nuisance. The last Sabbath 
or two a squad of detectives were abroad in 
citizen’s dress, ahd several arrests were 
tmade: “Many parts of the. city, previously 
noisy, were quiet; and, as a whole, proba- 
bly New York never enjoyed so peaceful a 
Sabbath as the one before the last. The 
last being ‘the Fourth,” was somewhat 
poisy, but without newscries. The feeling 
of retief is universal; and experienced for a 
few Sundays in succession, it will grow into 
am inflexible determination that we will 
have one quiet day in a week. The crying 
of milkmen, Sunday funerals, military bands, 
and all the methods by which the Lord’s 
day has been openly desecrated, must cease 
induetime. | 
The great point gained in this contro- 
versy is the settlement of the principle that 
magisterial authority may interpose to pro- 
teet-citizens in the enjoyment of their right 
tds quiet Sabbath. Our best citizens, 
and the decent journalism, and the magis- 
tracy of the city have taken this view, and 
will maintain it. Latitudinarianism and 
infidelity ‘may attempt to resist to the bitter 
end; but the common sense of the commu- 
nity, and the'religious principle that exists 
in it, will vindicate and sustain the law and 
these who exeoute it... 

‘it’ not been always true, that the 
measure of: sacred: Sabbath observance in 
community has been substantially that of 
order and morality? And may it not be 
hoped that we have now a starting-point 
standard of official imtegrity, 
of personal, commercial, and public 
virtue? Epwarbs. 


one oF 


Spiritualism inthe United States. 


 Agoordiug to the Spiritual Register, the 
number of persons professing spiritualism, 
r kindred doctrincs in the United States, 
sip wards of & million. This strikes us as 

ther a wild calculation, and by no means 
entitled to Ymplicit belief. But the follow- 
figures, We give them for 


what they are 
Dist. of Columbia, 1,500 
Hlinois, 80,000 
96.0001 Missouri, «20,000 
Véraiont;” °20,000 f Alabama, 5,000 
Néw' York; - 800,000 Arkaneas, 1,¢00 
New Jersey, 4,000 } Fioride, 1,000 
Pennsylvania, 70,000) -Wieconsin, 60,000 
000, lave, 20,000 
regon, J 
ennegseé, 16,000 Brit. Provinces, 30,000 
6, South America, 10,000 
Indiana, 1265000 foo 
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Mr. Russet, THe Gonpon Times ‘Sre- 
OOREESPONDENT.—Mr. Russel; now in 
India, travels in a doolie in consequence of a 
kick froma horse. When the baggage was at- 
‘him on the road 


which nearly proved fatal. He is doing 
well, bat’requires great and constant atten- 
‘tion. — Letter‘in Bombay 
The Times, in‘ noticing the melancholy 
‘event, says:—At Shabjehanpore our cor- 
we letter closes, and we deep! 
‘regret ‘to add that private accounts give 
‘us “reason ‘to fear there’ will be some in- 
‘vermission in those interesting descriptions 
‘which’ bring ‘before’ our readers the very 


‘aspect of Indian life and Indian warfare. 
lave every reason to hope, however, 


that his sickness is but transitory, and that 
& little rest among the hills will restore 
him to his public duties. ak. 

Tae Soupizr’s Brste.—The United 
Service Gazelle says it has been. an- 
nounced “that the Government does not 


| intend to supply Bibles and prayer-books 


any longer to the army gratuitously, but 
that the soldier may purchase them ata 
reduced rate.” “This resolution, says the 
Gazette, is exceedingly to be regretted, 
whether it aprings from a fit of economy, 
or an ‘indifference to the propagation of 
gospel truth in the barracks. 
Soorety or ror 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, in a pub- 
wiety for Propagating the Gospel, that 
although a pasidenblotfend has been al- 
ready raised for the extension of the Indian 
Missions, the. Society experiences great 
difficulty in findin properly qualified cler- 
gymen to.occupy them.’ ay 
THe QUAKERS AND THE FRENOH EMPE- 
of Friends recently 
addressed a memorial to the Emperor of 
the French, remonstrating on the Negro 
Emigration scheme as a virtual revival of 
the African slave trade. A deputation of 
that body, comprising Josiah Foster, John 
Morland, and Robert Charlton, went to 
Paris to present it, but they were not able 
to obtain a personal interview. The docu- 
ment was left in the hands of Count Wa- 
lewski, to be presented to the Emperor, and 
information was subsequently received that 
this was done. 


Tae MEETINGS ror UNITED PRaYER.— 
These meetings are continued as before, 
excepting that the meeting heretofore held 
on Wednesdays at Stafford House, New- 
road, now takes place in the newly opened 
Rooms of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation in Tichborne street, Edgeware road. 
Although the ‘extreme.heat of .the weather 
is utifavourabie‘to meetings, the attendance 
at Exeter Hall yesterday showed but little 
diminution, and the interest of the pro- 
ceedings was fully maintained.—Zondon 
Chris. Times. 

Mr. Govuer.—In the case of Gough vs. 
Lee, which was tried in the Court of Ex- 
chequer, London, on Monday-morning, the 
verdict for the plaintiff, with damages five 
guineas, was taken by consent. The charges 
against Mr. Gough were wholly and dis- 
tinctly. withdrawn by Mr. Lees. Mr. Lees 
had-charged Mr. Gough with being in the 
habit of using narcotics. The plaintiff did 
not wish damages, but merely a public re- 
traction of the charge, which he obtained. 


MADAME JENNY LIND GOLDSCHMIDT.— 
The Lower Rhine Music Gazette states that 
this lady is now carrying out her announced 
intention of settling in England. She will, 
it is said, reside in a villa near London. 


DESTRUCTIVE INSECT.—A most destruc- 
tive insect has lately appeared in immense 
numbers among the Scotch fir plantations 
in the north, making sad havoc on the foli- 
age, and leaving the branches as bare as if 
the leaves were cut off by some cutting ma- 
chine. This seemingly new pest of the 
woods is a caterpillar, about an inch long, 
and in appearance something like the cab- 
bage caterpillar. It is furnished with a beak 
of great cutting power. 


Tae SABBATH IN HamBurau.—dAd- 
vices from Hamburgh state that attempts 
lately made to enforce the rigorous observa- 
tion of the Sabbath in the rural districts 
adjoining that city had met with indifferent 
success. The authorities had interdicted 
fétes and labour in the fields, as well as to 
keep shops a but the population had 
treated the orders with contempt. | 

THe ApocrypHa.—tThe Rev. T. Darling 
has given notice that at the next meeting of 
the Christian Knowledge Society he will 
move that the Apocrypha be part of all the 
Bibles that Society distributes. 


PRoposAL TO SEND CLERGYMEN to Par- 
LIAMENT.—Archdeacon Thorpe of Bristol 
has invited the clergy of that diocese to 


petition, now that the Jews are to be ad- 
‘mitted to. Parliament, that clergy of the 
Established*Church may not be disqualified | 


as members of the Houseof Commons. The 
prohibition does not extend to the House of 
Lords. In the first place, that assembly, 
commonly called “The Upper House,” con- 
sists of lords spiritual and temporal. There 


are thirty of the former, and about four 


hundred and twenty of the latter—making 
the House of Lords four hundred and fifty 
in number, against six hundred and fifty- 
eight members in the House of Commons. 


Can A Man Be His Own GRanp- 
FraTHer ?—The query answered in the af- 
firmative:—‘There was a widow and her 
daughter-in-law, and a man and his son. 
The widow married the son, and the daugh- 
ter the old man; the widow was therefore 
mother to her husband’s father, consequent- 
ly grandmother to her own husband. They 
had a son, to whom she was great-grand- 
mother; now as the son of a grandmother 
must: be either a grandfather or great-uncle, 
this boy was therefore his own grandfather. 
N. B.—This was actually the case with a 
boy at school at Norwich.— Notes and Quer- 


tes, 


Jenny Linp.—Madame Jenny Lind 
Goldschmidt bas sold her residence at Dres- 
den, and settled finally down in a villa near 
London. | 

Great Savina Paper.—The London 
Times is ‘ebout to be printed on the beet 
paper, at a saving of two cents per pound— 
which, on their edition of several tons per 
day, is equal to $100,000 a year. It will 
soon be nsed on the Illustrated London 


|) News, and all the leading London periodi- 


caloit ‘having been tested, and found in 
every respect superior to the paper hereto- 
fore used for printing dry—giving a clear, 
sharp impression, so desirable in the work- 


| ing of wood engravings. 
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Philadelphia, of which the 


late Dr. 
‘call to the Rev. Joseph Sciss of Balti- 
‘miore, which he has accepted. The new 


| ames expects to enter on his labours the 


st of September. 
BEL TOLLING EXTRAORDINARY.—The 
bell on a Baptist church in Nantucket was 
tolled on Monday. morniag of last week, to 


| express.the ohurch’s disapprobation of the 


that 


sins of the astion. 
a day in toll- 


the Nantucketers now spend 
dog their bells over their own sins. 


STATESMANSHIP OssoLEete.—The Hon. 
Edward Everett, in a Fourth of July ora- 
tion at Boston, said :— Statesmanship, as 
t¢ was understood “in my younger days— 
that is, the study of the foreiga relations of 
the country, ite defences, naval and military, 
its currency and finances, its internal im- 
provements, its great indastrial interests, 
and the relations of the Government to the 
Indian tribes—has almost became an obsolete 
idea, and our political life has assumed 
almost exclusively the form of sectional 
agitation. Into that dreary and profitless 
agitation I have no heart to enter.” 


Rate or OrnaToricat UTTERANCE —It 
is “caleulated that a fluent speaker utters 
between 7000 and 7500 words in the 
course of an hour’s uninterrupted speaking. 
‘Many orators of more than usually rapid 
utterance will reach 8000 and even 9000. 
Bat 125 words a minute, or 7500 an hour, 
is a fair average. 


MINIsTER WANTED.—The North Caro- 
tina Presbyterian says:—We have been 
Fequested to state in our columns that there 
are three churches in Fayetteville Presby- 
tery desirous of employing a minister of the 
Presbyterian Church. They are situated 
within ten miles:‘of each other, and furnish 
an inviting field for usefulness. A salary 
‘of $600 can be raised for a suitable man. 


SWEDENBORGIANS.—In Massachusetts 
there are 13 Swedenborgian churches, with 
5000 members; in Maine 4 societies, and 
170 members. 


_Keerine Coou.—The Scientific Ameri- 
¢an recommends that, in order to preserve 
the system in a cool and healthy state during 
the extreme hot weather of summer, the 
diet should consist as much as possible of 
fruits, vegetables, and farinaceous food, and 
the lighter kinds of meats. The fruit should 
be perfectly ripe and fresh from the parent 


middle part of the day. Its nutritive pro- 
perties are not very great, but it serves to 
néutralize the acids in the stomach, and acts 
as a general corrective to the system. 


Waiters.—This is a bad prac- 
tice, and one that every hotel proprietor 
should discourage. It gives rich men, who 
can afford to squander money, an undue ad- 
vantage. It is presumed that in all first- 
class hotels, the waiters are fairly paid by 
the proprietors for their services; and they 
ought todo all in their power to promote the 
comfort of the guests without a douceur. 
It is a sort of bribery that debases the party 
accepting it; and isa tax upon the guest 
which the servant bas no right to impose. 
The public will avoid those watering-plate 
hotels where this imposition is winked at by 
the proprietor. 

ANOTHER ComMET.—A telescope comet 
has been discovered at Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey, by Mr. Henry M. Parkhurst. His 
observations of it have been communicated 
to the National Observatory. The comet 
was observed by Mr. Ferguson at the Na- 
tional Observatory on the night of the 9th. 
This comet is increasing its right ascension 
and moving northward in declination. It 
has a bright nucleus, and resembles a nebu- 
lous star uf the eleventh magnitude. 


_ Bequests.—Ezra W. Fletcher of North- 
bridge, Massachusetts, in his will, bequeaths 
$500 to the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions; to the Ame- 
rican Home’ Missionary, $500; to the Ame- 
rican Bible Society, $500; to the American 
Tract Society of New York, $500; for a 
library in Whitinsville, $500; and the re- 
sidue as his executors shall designate, to 
the Sabbath-school cause; to the American 
and Foreign Christian Union; to the So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Collegiate and 
Theological Education at the West, or to 
other religious, educational, or benevolent 
objects. Mary W. Marsh of Westborough 
has bequeathed the sum of $500 to Home 
Missions, subject to the direction of the 
Methodist Society in Milbury, and $400 to 
Foreigh Missions, under the same direction. 


DOMESTIC NEWS 


From Mexico.—Later news from Mexico 
brings us intelligence that at. Vera Cruz busi- 
ness was prostrate, and the vomito “giaiget 
among the soldiery. An earthquake on the 
18th killed fifty persons. Atthe capital the 
British and French Ministers advised the 
payment of. the foreign tax. The American 
Envoy, Mr. Forsyth, had made a formal pro- 


test against the tax, and demanded his pass- 


ports. Generals Vidaurr and Garza were 
marching on the capital from the north. 


Hor WeatHer.—We have had, this sum- 
mer, no fewer than thirteen days of heat 
above 90 degrees, up to July 12th. This is 
a larger number of such days than we remem- 
ber in any one entire season previous to th 
present. 


New Tevecrarpa Instrument.—The Buffalo 
(New York) Daily Republic learns that a new 
telegraph instrument is being invented in that 
city. Ie is a printing telegraph on a very 
simple plan, without the complex machinery 
of Ifouse or Hughes, and almost as cheap as 
the Morse registers and relay magnets. The 
gentleman engaged in it is connected with the 
telegraph office in that city. The Republic 
has scarcely a doubt of its ultimate success. 


Ancient Turquoise Ming 1n New Mexico. 
—The last number of the American Journal 
4 Science contains an account by William P. 

lake of an ancient excavation in New Mexi- 
co, made by the aborigines in search of a 
stone they called Chalchihuitl. This excavation 
is about three hundred feet wide and two 
hundred deep, and is twenty miles from Santa 
Fe. It is shown to be very ancient by a thick 
growth of pine trees at the bottom of the pit, 
and by numerous fragments of Indian pot- 
tery. The stone is green and bluish green, 
and is identical with turquoise in its compo- 
sition. The Indians still set the most extrav- 
agant value upon beads and trinkets made of 
it, and obtain small quantities from thin seams 
in the vicinity of the great pit. The first 
resent sent by Montezuma to Cortez, for the 
panish sovereign, consisted of four chalchi- 
huitl stones, they being more highly prized 
than gold. 


Coan Daup.—Five men were instantly 
killed on the 13th inst., at Harper’s mines, on 
Wolf creck, near Pottsville, Pennsylvania, by 
black damp. Five others were seriously in- 
jured, but it is supposed they will recover. 

Statue To Everett.—The Boston Courier 
recommends that when Mount Vernon shall 
have come into the possession of the nation, a 
statue of bronze or marble, in some appropri- 
ate part of the domain, be erected of the orator 
by whose effurts it has been secured. 


News tHe Fiert.—The 
ship Windsor Forest, at Quebec from Liver- 
pool, was in company with the Niagara 
and Agamemnon for three days. She parted 
with them on the 20th ult. This time would 
include from the 17th to the 20th of June, at 
which time the laying of the sub-marine cable 
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that the army would be received peaceably by 


the Mormons. Johnston, however, 


laws of the land. On the other hand, past 
offences shall be forgotten, as stated in the 
-President’s ion; all the houses in 
the city shall be closed against both civil offi- 
cers and strangers, excepting. the one to be 
‘occupied by the Governor and his family. 
Every body else will be obliged to sleep in 
wagons oron the ground. | 

A Tarpy Discoverer.—Captain Cubins of 
the English ship Caribou, reports the discover 
of an island, the northern extremity of whic 
he made out to be in latitude 53 degrees 1 
minute south, longitade 73 degrees 7 minutes 
east. As usual, however, the Yankees were. 
ahead, for he found the American schooner 
Oxford, of Fairhaven, lying quietly at anchor 
in a fine bay. The master of the latter had 
discovered the island some eighteen months 
previously, but had kept the discovery to him- 
self, in order to make the most of it.. The 
island abounded with sea elephants, and he 
had already sent home from it 25,000 barrels 
of oil, The American captain called it Kurd’s 
Island. It was well watered, had ‘‘ myriads 
of penguins and other birds,” and at the dis- 
tance of about a mile was a smaller island, 
which appeared to be “a great mound of 
guano.” The Yankee captain reported the 
existence of two other islands, one at a dis- 
mane of about thirty, the other about seventy 
miles. 


| Monument.—The corner-stone of 


the monument to John C. Calhoun, at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, was laid on the 28th ult., 
with appropriate civic, military, and masonic 
ceremonies. Honorable Lawrence M. Keitt 
delivered an oration on the occasion. 


TENNESSEE PecuLations.—The Memphis, 
Tennessee, Bulletin says that in addition to 
the plundering by the Secretary of State, of 
some $35,000, and the embezzlement of $123,- 
000 of bonds that should be in the Controller’s 
office, by—nobody knows who—there has been 
discovered by the investigating committee a 
further plundering of $200,000 by—and no- 
body seems to know who—in the shape of 
coupons taken in the Bank of Tennessee. So 
far then, there is found to have taken place 
pilfering to the amount of some $360,000. 


Inp1an PopuLation:—The total number of 
Indians in the States and Territories in the 
United States, exclusive of a few who have 
lost their tribal character, or amalgamated 
with whites, is from 320,000 to 350,000. 
Of these, about 2250 are located in New York, 
Indiana, the Carolinas and Alabama, and are 
harmless, peaceful tribes. All the rest, num- 
bering over 300,000, are settled in California, 
Florida, Kansas, Texas, Nebraska, Oregon, 
Washington Territory, the upper Missouri, 
and the whole Northwestern frontier. These, 
with few exceptions—such as the Sha.nees 
and Wyandotts, the Oneidas of Wisconsin, 
some tribes of the Cherokees, Creeks and 
Choctaws, and the Indians of Northern Michi- 
gan—may be set down as a dangerous and un- 
reliable race, with whom a difficulty may be 
experienced at any time. 


Fatt Rye 1n Mrinnesota.—The St. Peters 
(Minnesota) Statesman mentions a field of rye 
near that town, the average height of the 
stocks being seven feet. Some of the bunches 
contained sixty stocks—the product of one 

in of seed. Some of the heads are nine 
inches long. 


Casumere Goats 1n On10.—We learn from 
the Scioto Gazette that the flock of Cashmere 
or Angora goats sent to that county by Hon. 
John P. Brown of Constantinople, have been 
increased by the addition of four kids, which 
were born this spring. All the flock are do- 
doing well so far. 


Use or A Maacnet.—A smith in 
Brighton, England, while forging a piece of 
iron, felt something strike his eye, and subse- 

uently feeling great pain, he went to Dr. 

ing, in Palace street, who discovered that a 
piece of iron had embedded itself in the ball of 
the eye. After vainly endeavouring to extract 
it in the usual way, Dr. King thought of a 

werful magnet which he had. He applied 
it to the eye, and was rejoiced at finding the 

iece of iron instantly removed. It was as 
arge as a grain of wheat. 


STeamMBoAT ACCIDENTS ON THE WESTERN 
Rivers.—The following are given as the 
main losses on the Western rivers for the six 
months ending May 18, 1858:—Steamers 
burned, 15; exploded, 4; snagged, 9; colli- 
sions, 8; total loss, 36; total lives lost, 69. 


St. Paut For Trave.—The St. Paul Pioneer 
of the 21st ult. says some two hundred and 
fifty carts from Pembina, laden with furs, are 
encamped on the outskirts of that city, and 
enough others are expected to swell the num- 
ber to six hundred. Altogether, they will 
bring furs to the value of $50,000. These 
carts are of the most primitive character, and 
are drawn by oxen and the stunted ponies of 
the plains. 


Minnesota Lanp Cratms.—The Secretary 
of the Interior, on an appeal involving the 
titles of Monticello, Lower Monticello, and 
Moritzions, in Minnesota, has decided that 


trust are the occupants of the towns. No 
other proprietors are recognized, nor can the 
Department protect the claims or interests of 
non-resident shareohlders or lot-owners. The 
quantity of land for town purposes cannot ex- 
ceed three hundred and twenty acres under 
the law relating to that subject. 


A New Orver.—In the general 
orders, issued to the United States troops from 
Fort Leavenworth, on the 14th of May, by 
General Harney, he says—‘‘ Every cighth day 
shall be a day of rest.”” What can the Gene- 
ral mean by such an order? Has he forgot- 
ten the order from a higher than human au- 
thority that every seventh day shall be the 
day of rest for man and beast?—New York 
Commercial Advertiser. 


Arrestan WELLS.—There are about 100 ar- 


average depth is about 120 feet, and their 
cost about $200. 


A Herp or Cows 1In tHe Air.—The recent 


| whirlwind at and in the vicinity of Colesville, 


Maryland, was the most singular phenome-. 
non, according to the accounts, we have ever 
read of. The Rockville Journal says further 
about it, that there issued from it a black 
smoke which darkened the atmosphere. One 
gentleman saw a herd of cows apparently up 
in the air, and there is every reason to believe 
that they were blown a quarter ofa mile. It 
is said that the horizon was filled with frag- 
ments of clothes, shingles, limbs, &. It rush- 
ed on at this rate till it reached the Patux- 
ent river, and there its course was suddenly 
arrested, 


Satt Coear.—Advices from Turk’s Island 
of the 19th of June, report 200,000 bushels of 
salt on hand. Price nine cents! 


Caution To Faruers.—The Columbus (Geor- 
gia) Inquirer mentions considerable fatality 
to stock from eating oats affected by the 
rust. Cattle have been killed by it in Russell 
county, and a gentleman in Barbour county, 
Alabama, lost several mules turned in upon 
a field of oats, only a day or two previous. 


Everaant Leatuer.— They are tanning an 
elephant’s hide at Cincinnati. It was pur- 
chased by a furrier in Wisconsin, where the 
animal, which belonged to a menagerie, died. 
The freight to Cincinnati cost $15. It is an 
immense hide, so bulky that the tanners 
handle it with great difficulty. It is pagek 
two inches thick, and full a year and a half 
will be required to tan it thoroughly. It will 
be a curiosity when tanned and seasoned. 


Uses or tHe Stream Fire Enctne.—In St. 
Louis, Missouri, they have been using the 
steam fire engines as street-cleaners. e le- 
vee was covered with mud deposited by the 
flood. On Monday last the engines were 

ut to work washing it off, which they did ef- 


ectually. The Republican says:—A saving 


ymets. | of five 
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tesian well in Iroquois county, Illinois. Their for ornamenting the city. 
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thousand dollars at least will be effect- 
| ed by the Oberatios, oad the health of the city 
by it. We think, moreover, that 
‘hése machines may well be called into requi- 
sition hereafter, to eléan the streets in which 
csewers have been provided, at saving of a 
en many thousands of — per apnum. 
‘Ehe-experiment should, at all events, be tried. 

Errscrs or rue Froops.—The partial subsi- 
“dence of the waters of the western rivers be- 
eg to reveal the extent of the damages which 

e great floods of the spring and summer 
have effected. The American Bottom below 


Alton presents an unwonted appearance. The 


ridges are wrecks, the plank roads washed 
away, and the embankments gone. Acres 
and acres of crops are destroyed, peach trees 
ruined, wood floated away, corn and potatoes 
inundated to death. The water is now falling 
on the Bottom very fast, and some of the farm- 
ers are planting again. | 


Bocus Lorrgrizs anp Dopss.—From 
a statement prepared by the general Pust 
Office, it appears that 1609 letters addressed 
to bogus lotteries and other spurious concerns 
since the lst of April, have been returned to 
Washington, the cash inclosed in the same 
amounting to upwards of $9000. 


Tea Cuotrore —The Agriceltural Bureau 
of the Patent Office is making preparations to 
test the cultivation of tea in this country. 
The seed will be preserved in China specially 
for the purpose, planted in glass cases and 
shipped in October. By the time of their ar- 
rival here they will have sufficiently sprouted 
+o beset out in beds. After being tested 
here, the plants, if successful, will be distribu- 
ted among the Southern States. An order for 
@ great variety of seeds will also be sent to 
Ezypt in a few days, through a house in Lon- 
don. This list includes wheat, barley, rice, 
clover, ( Trifolium Alexandrinum,) &c. In the 
many experiments of this kind which the de- 
ribo has undertaken, there may be some 
ailares, but the general result is no doubt 
highly beneficial to the country, and must add 
Proposep Terrirory or Nevapa.—The 
Washington Union says it was apparent that 
ongress, be- 
fore its recent adjournment, in favour of cre- 
ating some provisional form of government, 
either by the grant of a territorial act or other- 
wise, for the settlers in Carson Valley, but 
the pressure of business during the few last 
weeks of the session prevented any action on 
the subject. It will doubtless be considered 
early in the next session, and some proper 
law be peasod that will meet the demands of 
the settlers in this beautiful valley. — 


Deata sy Licutnina.—The Washinyton 
(Pennsylvania) 7ribune says:—‘‘On Friday 
last, about noon, while a number of persons 
were congregated under a locust tree in Cross 
Creek village, in this county, a thunder storm 
suddenly arose, and the lightning passing 
down the tree, one of the number, Charles 
Jerome, was struck and instantly killed, while 
the others were all more cr less severely shock- 
ed, some of them remaining insensible for 
several hours afterwards.” 


Foreign Coins.—It is generally supposed 
that the value of foreign coins is fixed by law, 
‘but such isnot the case. The coins of foreign 
countries are not a legal tender in the pay- 
ment of debts, though they are taken at their 
valuation at the Mint. 


Tue Crops Sours anp Soutnwest.—‘ From 
all sections of the South and Southwest,” says 
the Savannah (Georgia) Morning News “ with 
the exception ofthe inundated basin of the 
Mississippi, and the low lands of some of its 
tributaries, the prospects for the growing crops 
are very flattering.” 


A Lrperat Rattroap Company.—The Grand 
Trunk Railway Company of Canada has fur- 
nished the clergy, of all denominations, with 
permanent tickets, enabling them to travel in 
any direction on the Grand Trunk Line for 
half price. 


Leap anp 1n Minnesota.—A speci- 
men of lead ore taken from a vein situated 
about eight miles from Lake City, Minnesota, 
is said to be of as pure a quality as that of 
Galena. Quite an excitement was created at 
St. Paul the other day, by the discovery of 
what was supposed to be gold, a few miles 
from the city. On being analyzed, the im- 
agined gold turned out to be a small quantity 
of copper. 


Tue Hay Cror.—Tho present season’s hay 
crop promises to be a large and fine one, in most 
parts of the country. In the vicinity of Bos- 
ton, and, in fact, in all Massachusetts and New 
England, farmers are engaged in cutting a 
heavy crop of grass, and if the weather con- 
tinues favourable, it is calculated they will 
raise the finest crop of hay ever yet produced 
in that section of the country. From other 
hay-producing parts of the country the ac- 
counts are favourable for a large crop. 


Cincinnati A Great Horse Marxet.—Cin- 
cinnati is now the lafgest horse market in the 
United States, and during one week lately, 
forty thousand dollars worth of horses were 
sold at the various stables. 


GOVERNMENT IMPROVEMENTS.—There are 
now constructing 47 new Custom Houses and 
Post Offices, 14 new Marine Hospitals, Mints, 
&c., constructing and altering, amounting to 
an aggregate of 187 buildings. The cost of 
these government buildings will be over $7,- 


New Cents Coinep.—There were two mil- 
lions two hundred thousand of the new cents 
coined in the Philadelphia Mint in May, and 
about four hundred thousand of the old cents 
were returned. 


Worts Tryinc.—Mr. A. F. Snow of Bruns- 
wick, Maine, says that a few applications of 
castor oil will kill any kind of warts, on man 
or beast, without soreness. 


Anotner Deata A Mowina Macaine. 
—Mark Healy, a farmer, residing near Morris- 
ville, Pennsylvania, was thrown from the 
driving seat of a mowing machine on Monday 
of last week, and was so dreadfully mangled by 
the cutters that he bled to death in a few 
minutes. : 


Bank Nores.—It is estimated that the 
bank note circulation of the banks throughout 
the United States, on the lst of July, was one 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars, resting 
on a specie basis of one hundred millions. 


Tue Sucar Crop.—The New Orleans (Loui- 
siana) Crescent estimates the growing sugar 
crop of Louisiana (provided the weather here- 
after proves favourable) at 350,000 hogsheads. 


A Norsery. ror Trees.—The Washington 
Union says:—The Secretary of the Interior 
has instituted an inquiry, through the agri- 
cultural division of the Patent Office, as to 
the expediency of establishing a nursery in 
‘this city, with a view of furnishing public 
grounds with ornamental trees. A_ public 
square of some five acres, situated on Missouri 
Avenue between Four-and-a-half and Sixth 
streets, we understand offers many advantages. 
for an object of this kind. It is proposed to 
collect the seeds of our native forest sceds by 
officers at our military posts, Indian agents, 
and other functionaries employed by the gov- 
ernment. It is believed the trees can be fur- 
nished by this method for less than one-tenth 
of the cost which has usually been incurred 
Or | : By this means, in 
after years the metropolis will present a per- 
fect Aboretum of American trees, so far as 
they may be alapted to this climate. In con- 
nection with the same enterprise it is proposed 
to plant the tea seeds now being collected by 
Mr. Fortune in China, which are expected to 
arrive early next winter. : 


_A Conventent Soawi.—The female public 
will be interested in the announcement of a 
late invention, by which shawls are manufac- 
tured so that the external appearance of the 
garment may be varied in three or four ways, 
so that a single shawl may be made to present 
the external characteristic appearance of three 
or more distinct articles of wearing apparel. 
Under one modification, a shawl is made of 
the cut pile fabric known as chenille, to the 
ordinary fringe of which is attached a secon- 
dary fringe, either of another colour, or made 
of a different fibrous material. These shawls 
may be so woven and made as to present a 
— appearance upon each side of the fa- 

ric. 


New York City Taxes.—It appears from 
the estimates of the Tax Commissioners, that 
the valuation of real and personal property in 
the city of New York for 1858, is $531,19+4,290 
—being an incrense of $10,634,808 over that 
of last year, ($520,559,482,) which is about 
the usual yearly proportion of advance, There 
is @ falling off of $5,368,455 in the valuation 
of personal property, owing to failures, &c., 
but a regular and natural increase in that of 
real estate to the extent of $16,834,319. The 
new system of assessing, by which twelve 
deputies appointed by the Tax Commissioners 
do the work formerly done by two assessors 
of each ward, is found to work well. At the 
meeting of the Supervisors on Tuesday, the 
Committee on Annual Taxes, taking the 
Commissioners’ statement as a basis of esti- 


to the amount of $8,470,741.31, which is $504,- 


174.79 over that of 1857, ($7,966,566.52.) 
The rate of taxation for 1857 was $1.556 on 


mate, reported in favour of levying this year 


| the $100, and this year it is $1.594—the in- 


orease fur 1858 being explained by the inclu- 
sion of $523,000 for arrearages.: 


FORRIGN NEWS. 
PROM BUROPB. 
Th ing Lo 
bring | papers to the 
to President Bu- 


Queen Victoria’s message 
chanan, to be the first transmitted by the At- 
lantic telegraph cable, if successfully laid, had 
in a sealed ge with Mr. 


e drought is extraordinary in that er. 
Cisterns, wells, ditches, meadows, eae 
are dry. The aspect of the country is deso- 
late. The flax has come into flower before 
it is half grown; it will yield little seed, and 
the fibre will be of middling quality. The 
farmer will not realize the expenses of culti- 
vation. The wheat is not thick upon the 
ground, the ears are small, and many of them 
are black. The yield is expected to be very 
small, the heat having overtaken the greater 
ey of the grains and the remainder being 


in. 

The pestilential condition of the river 
Thames was the prominent topic of conversa- 
tion in London. The new Houses of Parlia- 
ment were so much affected by the nuisance as 
to seriously impair the health of the members. 

It is reported that Spain has applied to 
France for support against the pressure of 
Great Britian in the matter of the slave trade 
around the coast of Cuba. The application 
met with encouragement. 

A letter from Beyrout, Syria, mentions out- 
rages by the priests upon an American mission- 
ary named Dodd. The American Consul at 
Beyrout was seeking redress. 

hocks of earthquakes continued at Naples, 
and tremendous hurricanes had occurred, and 
many people killed. Several villageeh 
destroyed by the deluge of rain. 

The debates in the British Parliament on 
the French free labour scheme excited much 
indignation in France. 

The city of Dantzic, Prussia, had been visi- 
ted by a very destructive fire. Several great 
factories, flour mills, and warehouses had been 
destroyed, but the full extent of the damage 
had not been ascertained. Later intelligence 
says the conflagration destroyed fifty-five 
houses, entailing a loss of a million thalers. 
Five persons perished in the flames. 

A letter from Naples contains the follow- 
ing:—Vesuvius has ceased to be in eruption; at 
least only a thin stream of lava flows from it, 
‘and the volcano has resumed its ordinary ap- 


pearance. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


On the 25th ult., in the House of Lords, the 
Earl of Carnarvon stated in reply toa ques- 
tion from the Bishop of Oxford, that govern- 
ment was considering a measure to prevent 
abuses in the exportation of Cvuolies. Lord 
Malmesbury read to the House of Lords on 
the 24th ult., official papers received from the 
French government relative to the shipment 
of negroes, and subsequent mutiny and mur- 
ders, on board the emigrant ship Regina Cceli. 
A tremendous sensation was produced by the 
statement that the coloured folk had passports 
from the actual President of Liberia, who re- 
quested the French captain to trade there, 
and took the head money for the passports to 
the blacks. Earl Grey and Lord Brougham 
expressed their conviction of the evils attend- 
ing the system of “free emigration” adopted 
by the French government. Lord Malmes- 
bury’s speech caused annoyance in high quar- 
ters in France. According to a Paris letter, 
instructions had been sent to the Duke of 
Malakoff to demand explanations. The bill 
allowing the House of Commons to admit 
Jews, passed its second reading in the House 
of Lords by forty-six majority. The House of 
Lords has rejected the bill to abolish the 
church peng a large majority. 

The Lord Mayor of London has given an- 
other banquet to foreign ministers, and a dis- 
tinguished company was present, including 
Mr. Dallas, the American Minister. In the 
absence of Lord Derby, the Lord Chancellor 
made a political speech. In the course of his 
remarks, he thus alluded to the American dif- 
ficulties: —‘‘I may, perhaps, advert to the cir- 
cumstances which have cast a transient cloud, 
but a light one, I hope, upon the relations 
which exist between us and our transatlantic 
kinsmen. United as we are by ties of common 
descent, common language, similar laws and 
free institutions, any misunderstanding be- 
tween us is a matter deeply to be deplored. 
The United States have evinced their identit 
of race with us, by the sensitive jealousy whic 
they have exhibited in favour of their national 
rights, but I trust that the representations 
which have been made by my excellent friend, 
the Minister from the United States, and the 
mode in which they have been made by Lord 
Malmesbury, will very soon restore those feel- 
ings of complete amity which have been suf- 
fered by this trifling difference.” 


FRANCE. 


The new Minister of the Interior is adopting 
@ more liberal course towards the press. The 
suspension of the permission of the Indepen- 
dance to enter France is to be withdrawn on 
the 20th inst., and at the same time will be 
brushed away the vexatious prohibition of the 
sale of the Siecle and the Presse on the Boule- 
vards. The Paris correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times states that Prince Napoleon, in- 
stead of going out as ruler of Algeria with 
the state of a sovereign, will remain at home 
as Minister of Algeria and the Colonies, with 
the right of presiding at the Cabinet Council 
in the absence of the Emperor. 


SPAIN. 


The Spanish Ministry had resigned, and a 
new Cabinet had been formed, with General 
O’Donnell at its head, as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and War. Spain is much incensed 
against England on the slave question. 


RUSSIA. 


A letter from St. Petersburg, in the Nord, 
describes the advance of a Russian column in 
the Caucasus, along the banks of the river 
Adagoum, to a point called by the natives the 
Tomb of Kalat. On the 15th of May the 
column arrived at the spot, and immediately 
surrounded its position with palisades. On 
the following day the troops commenced 
working on the foundations of a new fort. 
Very little resistance was offered by the in- 
habitants, who withdrew into the interior. 


INDIA, 

Advices from India received in London are 
to June 5th. The English troops besieged in 
the jail of Shahjehanpore were relieved. Sir 
Colin Campbell had crossed the Ganges. The 
weather was intensely hot. A battle with ten 
thousand rebels was looked for at Moulvil. 
The Nabob of Bunda had joined the Sepoys. 
Nena Sahib had attacked the troops under 
General Jones, but was repulsed. Omar 
Singh had crossed the Ganges, and menaced 
the Bombay route from Allyghur. A con- 
spiracy had been discovered in a wing of the 
Fourth native infantry in the Punjaub. The 
conspirators were hanged. Sir Hugh Rose 
had captured Calpee, after having been twice 
ineffectually attacked by the rebels. Rapid 
pursuit was made of the enemy, resulting in 
the capture of a large amount of stores, guns, 
powder, elephants, &c. Serious troubles had 
occurred in the Bombay presidency, where a 
British political agent, with his escort, had 
been murdered. Fort Capal had been taken 
by assault. The Nizam’s country was much 
disturbed. Oude was ina state of rebellion. 
The rebels were approaching Lucknow, but 
the city was fully defended and garrisoned. 
On the 28th of | five thousand rebels, in 
two bodies, crossed the Kallee Nundee, and 
marched along the western boundary of the 
district, burning and destroying villages. 
Two princes of the Delhi family were arrested 
on the 28th of May, by the Tessildar of Hus- 
surpore. In the southern Mahratta country, 
Mr. Manson, of the civil service, had been 
murdered by the Chief of Nurgoond, who has 
been taken, with six of his principal followers, 
Mr. Manson, at the time of his murder, was 
attended only by a few horsemen. Ile was 
treacherously attacked on the night of May 
29th by eight hundred men. He and all his 
escort were murdered. 

Extract from a letter of an officer inthearmy: 
‘‘Public matters are by degrees settling down 
here into what I call an unsatisfactory lull. 
We fight the so-called rebels and beat them, 
and we take their towns, but the war seems no 
nearer a conclusion, and the hatred of the 
people to us on all sides seems to increase.” 

he following is from the letter of a staff 
officer of high rank :—‘“ We are gradually rais- 
ing a larger native force than we had before. 
Every station has its levy, all armed with per- 
cussion muskets, and properly drilled. FP do 
not think a soul in the country knows the 
number of armed natives in our service. It is 
a sad mistake permitting it. What with 
police, mounted police, Northwest Provinces 
police, police resullahs, and such like, in ad- 
dition to levies, every civil officer is raising an 
army of his own, under no control, and it will 
end with our having an enormous armed 


force, not coming within the provisions of the 
mutiny act. The civil officers will never give 


on their faithful observance of treaty stipula 
tions, and the avoidance of a participation in 
what he terms the “aggressions of the British 
and French.” It is said that epecial envoys 
would treat with Hon. Mr. Reed at Canton, 
and with the Russian Minister on the banks 
of the Amoor. wi 


MARRIED. | 


On the morning of the 6th inst., by the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Steele Clarke, Mr. F. to 
Mise Caraie L., daughter of the late Mr. Aazon 
Ross, all of Philadelphia. 

At Port Carbon, on the 11th inst., by the Rev. A. 
M. Lowry, Mr. Faancis BERCLANIER to Mies Ex1za- 
BETH all of Port Carbun, Pennsylvania. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at the residence of his son-in-law, Rev. 
George Patton, Seneca, New York, on Sunday 
morning, 4th inst.,. Mr. ROBERT McELROY, of 
Philadelphia, in the sixty first year of his age. 
Died, at Philadelphia, on Monday, July 12, of brain 
fever, WILLIAM HENRY, only son of CHARLES 
and ELIZABETH ALEXANDER in the twenty. 
first year of his age. 

Died, in Graniteville, Seuth Caroliva, on the 29th 
of May, J: MONTGOMRBRY CREIGHTON, infant 
son of Dr, A. J. and Agnes M. Creighton of Ham- 


burgh. 
He sparkled, was exhaled, and went to God. 
Died, in Green Park, Perry county, Pennsyl- 


vania, on Friday, the 7th of May, DANIEL WIL- 


LIAMS, only child of Hon. MARTIN and MAR. 
GARETTA MOTZER, aged eleven months and 
seven days. 
A lovely beings scarcely formed or moulded, 
A rose with all its sweetest leaves yet folded.” 
D. M. 


Died, at his residence, near Clearfield, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the 30th of June, ef typhoid fever, and 
afier ten days of almost painless sickness, Mr. 
JOHN R. READ, in the sixty-ninth year of hisage. 
Mr. Read was born in Cecil county, Maryland, ind 
removed with his father to Centre county, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1794, and thence, in 1803, to Clear- 
field county. Here he lived more than half a cen- 
tury, enjoying, in a high degree, the esteem and 
affectionate regard of all who knew him. His 
bereaved companion and children, and a large 
circle of friends, mourn his death; but they have 
evidence, in his life and death, that desir Koen is 
his gain. For near a quarter of a century he was 
known as a follower of the Redeemer, and for 
about eighteen years served the Presbyterian Church 
in Cleartield in the office of ruling elder. He was. 
modest and retiring in his disposition, and averse 
to any position of prominence, yet ever ready to 
co operate with his brethren in promoting the 
interests of the Church. With humility, and io 
dependence upon divine grace, he so fulfilled the 
duties of a husband, father, friend, and Christian, 
as to leave a name which is a sweet savour in the 
memory of his friends, His death was peaceful; a 
gently falling asleep in the arms of Jesus. On the 
day preceding it he set his house in order, and 
then, on being asked if he could now repose with 
confidence in the Saviour, he said, **I can; Jesus 
has always been very kind.to me, and he will not 
forsake me now.?? The rod and etaff of the great 
Shepherd were evidently with him, and we doubt 
not that his dwelling-place is now in God’s house. 

J. M. G. 

Died, in Danville, Pennsylvania, on Monday, the 
28th ult., at the residence of her daughter, Mrs. 
Colt, Mrs. JEMIMA DONALDSON, having com- 
pleted, within sixteen days, the eighty-ninth year 
of her age. Mrs. Donaldson had lived a widow 
more than fifty years. She had been from early 
life a member of the Mahoning Presbyterian church, 
and had adorned her profession. Having been 
prevented, by the infirmities of age, from attending 
public worship for several years, she found her 
chief enjoyment in reading the Scriptures, and in 
prayer and meditation on the prospect of heaven. 
She was delighted with the visits of her Christian 
neighbours, aud was honoured with the tender and 
grateful attachment and affectionate reverence of 
her children, several of whom survive (among them 
Judge William Donaldson of Pottsville) to cherish 
and profit by her parental fidelity. She was also 
surrounded by a large and respected circle of 
grand-children, who loved and revered her, and 
was even permitted to welcome often to her room 
several little lively and promising companions of 
the fourth generation. As herend drew nigh, she 
had full possession of her Christian hope, so long 
as she appeared conscious of her earthly existence. 
With some of her last words she expressed the 
auxious desire that her surviving childrea might 
enjoy the Christian hope, and be faithful in Chrie- 
tian duty, and be prepared to meet her with joy in 
the better world. She waited long, with an ardent 
desire to depart, and has left to her friends the 
consoling assurance that she has entered into rest.— 
Communicated. 

Died, in Danville, Pennsylvania, on the 9th ult., 
Miss CHRISTIANNE MONTGOMERY MAGILL, 
third daughter of Dr. William H. Magill, and grand- 
daughter of the late General Daniel Montgomery, 
whose name she bore, and who is enrolled by 
several of our institutions of Christian benevolence 
among their distinguished benefactors. The death 
of Chrissy Magill is a deep affiiction to a large 
circle. She was highly esteemed and beloved for 
her mild, quiet, amiable disposition, her great sim- 
plicity and singleness of mind, and her promise of 
a valued and useful life. 
the diligent use of the ordinances of the gospel; 
had been, from her childhood, an attentive and 
dutiful member of the Sunday-school, and mani- 
fested a sincere interest in the pursuit of religious 
knowledge. She was too self-distrustful and re- 
served to express many of her religious thoughts 
and feelings to her friends; but her general deport- 
ment was consistent and praiseworthy; and dur- 
ing her last sickness, which was long and painful, 
her solemn calmness and composure, and her 
patient submission, were a pleasing and hopeful 
example.—Communicated. 

Died, on the 9th inst., JAMES PYSART, son of 
Alexander and Margaret Ann Dysart, in his twen- 
tieth year. His parents had been members of the 
Westminster Church, Philadelphia, since its organi- 
zation, and their son, while attending the Sabb ith- 
school, about four years ago, made profession of 
his faith in Christ, and was received into the com- 
munion of the church. In the Sabbath-school he 
was distinguished for the perfect preparation of 
his tasks, and the large stores of scriptural know- 
ledge he possessed revealed a course of study at 
home of a most extended character. Lately he 
was induced to take charge of one of the junior 
classes, and from the eager and attentive looks of 
those around him, it was soon evident that he was 
as apt to teach as he had been to learn. In De- 
cember he was seized with what appeared at first 
to be a severe cold, which soon developed itself in 
consumption. In his lingering illness the powers 
ef his mind were weakened as well as those of the 
body, and had his preparation for death been de- 
layed to the period of sickness, his latter end wou'd 
have been shrouded in gloom. But in the morning 
of life he entered joyfully upon the Christian race, 
and st his daily business, in his family, in the 
church, and in the Sabbath-school he displayed the 
graces of the Christian character with all modesty 
and humility. The church, the family, and the 
Sabbath-school mourn his loss, but as to himself 
the great end of life was accomplished, and unitedly 
they acknowledge, that though none among them 
gave greater promise of usefulness here, no one 
was better prepared for the mansions above. W. 


Died, of typhoid fever, in Concord, North Caro- 
lina, Mrs. EUGENIA M. BARRINGER, wife 
of Major Rufus Barringer, and daughter of the 
Rev. R. H. Morrison, D.D., in the twenty-sixth 
year of her age. This estimable yeung lady con- 
nected herself with the Presbyterian Church in her 
sixteenth year. Her life and conversation bore 
testimony to the genuineness of her profession. 
Particularly during the six months previous to her 
laet illness, her ardent, yet unostentatious piety 
and zeal for the Church of Christ, indicated that 
she was ripening fur heaven, and that God was 
fitting her for his holy presence. She was especi- 
ally interested in the great religious awakening, 
which has been lstely manifested in our country, 
and for the pineperty of the church of which she 
wasa member. Until her family was visited with 
affliction, she was constant in her attendance upon 
the daily prayer-meetings instituted in the village. 
A short time before she was taken sick she sought 
a long conversation with her pastor on the subject 
of her own personal piety. With great sincerity of 
manner, she expressed to him the weakness of her 
faith and the coldness of her love to Christ, and 
her ardent desire to love him more, and be more 
useful in his cause. She also begged an interest 
in her pastor’s prayers. When she was taken sick 
the nature of her disease caused her mind frequently 
to wander. But ia her lucid intervals she expressed, 
with astonishing calmness, her confident belief 
that God would provide for her children, who were 
about to be deprived ofa mother. She constantly 
expressed her dependence upon Christ as the only 
ground of her hope, and was fond of hearing and 
repeating hymns and passages of Scripture. 
Whilst the hymn beginning, “‘ Jesus, lover of my 
soul,’? was being repeated to her, she exclaimed, 
How precieus!*? She delivered a most affec- 
tionate and earnest exhortation to her physicians 
and friends to live Christiaan lives. Without a 
struggle ora groan, she passed away to those bright 
regions where ‘‘sickness and sorrow, pain and 
death, are felt and feared no more.’ B. T. P. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN CHRISTIAN 
UNION.—Subecribers to the American and 
Foreign Christian Union, in Philadelphia, who do 
not regularly receive their Magazine, are requested 
to inform the District Secretary, at bis office, No. 
436 Walnut street, to whom also payments may 
be made. E. E. ADAMS, y 
jaly 17—1¢* 


\TEWARK FEMALE SEMINARY.—The next 
Session of this Institution will commence or 
the first Wedaesday of September. Terms—Board 
iti pum. 
will tarnished on application to the 
M 


ill 
Frisian Mise H. CHAMBERLAIN, 


july 17—7t 


She had been trained in | 


july 17—3¢t 


’ and size, is ready to be borne with him 


men, to say nothing of the policy of 
drilled men adrift at present. | SHUNCHES—the oe 
China advices are at Hong Kong on [ Btreat Cha Max itt W act 
aad at eight 
the 5th of May.. The inhabitanta.of Cantén | in Weet Arch § 
were leaving the city, and a general fear ofan | preached at the | r iy at the American 
outbreak prevailed. The Emperor’s Special | Foreign nich. Subject Puke 
‘Commissioner had refused to enter Canton, | Christianity, ite Prospects 
muc u ratin a waterspout/ CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN 
over it. It is said that the Emperor had Cota Presbyterian Charet thew , Hear 
J | 
replied to the foreign plenipotentiaries. , | Clarke, pastor,): corner 
could give no direct answer to the demands of | *reete, Philadelphia, will be ‘open for der. 
the English, but congratulated the Americans ha 


The Ret Dr om 
e Rev. Dr. urn is ¢ to 
Arch Street yterian Church; (Rev. Dr. Wade- 
worth’s) Philadelphia, on the mornings of the Sab- 
bath until the close of August. Service at balf-pes 
ten o’clook. 


LAPAYETTE COLLEGE: —The next Anaval 
Meeting of the Board of Trustees of Lafayette 
College, will be held in the Brainerd Church, 
Easton, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday, the 27th inst., 
at two o’clock, P. M. 

S. M. Anpugws, Secretary. 


PRESBYTERY OF LUZERNE—The Presby- 
tery of Luzerne will meet at Pottsville, Peanayi- 


vania, on the third Tuesday (20th) of July, at seven 
o'clock, P.M. N. Garren Panne, Stated Clerk, 


FLORAL FAIR.—A Floral and Fagcy Fair of 
the Second Presbyterian Church will be held in 
the Town Hall of Germantown, Philadelphia, on 
the 2lst, 22d, and 23d days of July, (da the 

use- 


day and evening.) A beautiful assortment 
ful and fancy articles will be offered frsale. . 
The public are respectfully invited to participate. 


ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS.— 
. Warburton’s Divine Legation of Moses. 8 


vols. Svo. 
Calvin’s Commentary on the Psalms. 3% vols. 


vo. 

Complete Works of Rev. Augustus Toplady, 8vo. 

Prideaux’s Connection of the Old and New Tes- 
taments. New edition revised. With Notes, Ana- 
lyses, and Introductory Review, by J.T: Wheeler. 
2 vole. 8yvo. 

Foote’s Lectures on Luke. 2 vols, 

Massillon’s Sermons. 1 vol. Svo. 

Lowth’s Commentary on Isaiah. 

Boston’s Complete Works. 18 vols. Svo. 

The Presbyterian’s Armoury. Centaining the 
works of George Gillespie, Rutherford’s Lex Rex, 
Brown’s Apologetical Relation, and Calderwood’s 
Pastor and Prelate. 3vole. Svo. — 

Cudworth’s Intellectual System of the Universe. 
3 vols, 8vo. 

Moses Stuart’s Commentary on the Romans. Sve. 

Moses Stuart’s Commentary on the Hebrews. Sve. 

The Christian Treasury. Containing Coatribu- 


8vo. 


‘tions from Ministers and Members ef various Eyan- 


gelical Denominations. 13 vole. Svo. 
Bengel’s Gnomon of the New Tastament. 5 vols. 


vo. 
Kiel and Bertheau’s Commentéry on Kings and 
Chronicles. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Stier on the Words of Jesus. Svole. - 
Complete Works of John Flavel. 6 vols. 
Puole’s Synopsis, 2 vols. folio. , 
Christ our Life; or, oa 
= Gospel by John. By Rev. Dr. Beith. 2 vols. 


mo. 
Our Christian Classics. Edited by Rev. James 
Hamilton, D.D. 2vols. 12me, 
Imported by git) 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, | 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
No. 608 Chestaut street, Philadelphia. 
july 17—3¢t 


TAINED GLASS FOR CHURCH WINDOWS.— 
Stained Glass for Church Windows, of neat and 
beautiful Patterna, and every variety of Shade, 
owing to our recent improvement, may now be 
had at the same cost as common white glass, sash, 
blinds, &c. We are prepared to offer this Glass to 
the public, with the best of reference; and will 
warrant to give satisfaction in all work entrusted to 
ourcare. Further particulars may be obtained by 
addressing, J.STANLY D°ORSAY, 
Church Decorator and Glass Stainer, 
july 17—13¢ No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


UGH MILLER’S NEW WORK.—Just Pub- 
lished, The Cruise of the Betsey; or, A Sum- 
mer Ramble among the Fossiliferous Deposits of 
the Hebrides. With Rambles by a Geologist; or, 
Ten Thousand Miles over the Fossiliferous Deposits 
of Scotland. By the late Hagh Miller, imo. 
pp. 524. Cloth. $1.25. Nearly the whole of a 
arge edition of this work has been exhausted by 
orders in advance of publication. Nothing need 
be said of it save that it the same faaci- 
nation for the reader that characterizes the author’s 
other works. | 
New and enlarged edition of The Old Red Sand- 
stone. 12mo. Cloth. §1.25. This edition is re- 
printed from the last Ediaburgh edition, and con- 
tains over one hundred pages of entirely new mat- 
ter from the pen of Hugh Miller. It contains also 
several new plates and cuts, and an appendiz of 
new notes, while the old plates have bees re- 
engraved and improved. 
7” New editions of ‘My Schools and School- 
masters,’”? The Testimony of the Rocks,” ** Foot- 
rints of the Creator,’? and ** First Impressions of 
ngland,”? are now ready, and may had sep- 


arately, or in unifurm sets. 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 
No. 59 Washington street, Boston, 


HE BIBLICAL REPERTORY AND PRINCE- 
TON KEVIEW FOR JULY, 1868—Just pub- 

lished, contains the following articles : 

Art. I.—Sprague’s Annals of the Presbyterian Pul- 


it. 

11. —Historiea! Value of the Pentateuch. 
III.—Missions in Western Africa. 
1V.—The Present State of India—with Map. 

V.—The General Assembly. 

Short Notices. 

The Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review is 
edited by the Rev. Charles Hodge, D. D., and is 
published quarterly, in January, April, July, and 
October, at three dollars per annum. 
1. Subscribers for one copy, who remit three dal- 
lars in advance, to the office of publication, wil! be 
entitled to payment of postage on all numbers issued 
after the receipt of the money. 

2. Subscribers who remit five dollars in advance, 
to the office of publication, will be entitled to one 
copy for two years, postage paid. 

Six or more persons uniting in a club, and 
remitting in one sum to the office of publication, 
at the rate of two dollars and fifty cents each, 
will be entitled to payment of postage on the num- 
bers issued after the the money. Pay- 
ment at club-rate will not received from a less 
number than six subscribers in one association. If 
payment is delayed by member’ of a club until after 
the expiration of the year, the fall price of three 
dollars will invariably be charged. 

Theological Students, You 
Men’s Christian Associations, are farnish 
with the Review at two dollars ptg year; or $2.25 
by mail, postage paid. 

5. All arrearages are charged at three dollars per 
ear. 
. The above are the only terms upon which the Re- 
view is furnished to subscribers. 

Subscribers and Presbyterial Agents are requested 
to remit by check or draft, to order of 

PETER WALKER, 
821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

Where a check cannot be got conveniently, 
money may be sent by mail, in a registered letter, 
at our risk. jaly 17—3t 


BOOK FOR PARENTS, TEACHERS, AND 

YOUNG PEOPLE.—*‘ God's Message to the 
Young.” 12mo. 180 pages, handsomely printed 
on superior paper. Published by M. W. Dodd, 
New York, and P. B. Price, Richmond, Virginia. 
Ministers of the gospel and Sabbath-schoo!l and 
other teachers residing in the Southern and South- 
western States can obtain the book, on very liberal 
terms, by applying to William Ballantyne, Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia; Payne and Chris 
tian, Lynchburg, Virginia; Dr. J. W. Paine, Lex- 
ington, Virginia; J. A. Rayle, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, as well as to P. B. Price, Richmond, Vir- 


inia. 

. The following extracts are taken from numerous 
notices of the book which have appeared in the 
secular and religivus periodicals: 

A touching and forcible appeal in favourof early 
piety.—N. Y. Chris:ian Advocate. 

The style is lively and pointed, and the subjects 
so discussed as to make an excellent impression on 
the intelligent and thoughtful of this class.—Pro- 
testant Churchman. 

It is eminently adapted to usefulness among the 
young, and in Sabbath-schools.— Boston Recorder. 

A volume rich in the lessons of religious truth, 

resented in a manner plain, direct,and earnest. 
n reading it, we have been frequently reminded of 
the point and pungency of Baxter.—WN. Y. Evangelist. 

A book full of persuasions to ‘eligion, and calcu- 
lated to exercise a most important iaflvuence on the 
minds of young persons who can be induced to give 
serious attention to its solemn and touching admo- 
nitions.—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser, 

A very excellent book ‘for teachers and pareuts to 
place in the hands of young persous.— Presbyferian. 

An admirable and appropriate manual to aid the 
minister, the parent, and the Sunday-echool teacher 
in their duty to the young.—Christian oe 
excellent book for the young-—Centrad 
We really rejoice that the author has been per- 
mitted to make such 2 contribution to religious 
literature, and indulge the prayerful hope that hia 
book wi:l have a sure place in the memory of many 
to whom it will be 2 spiritaal blessing.— 

Revell adapted to produce the happiest impres- 
sion.—Princeton Review. oe 

An admirable book. It exhibits the obligations 
and advantsges of early piety with pet 
affection, point, while the style ia se anima 
and simple that it will eagage Ods. 

It is rare to meet with a work in which the mat- 
ter of religion is treated in such a directly personal 
manner, that combines_wpon its pages so much that 
is attractive.—P. J. M., cor. Central Presbyterian. 

Now, at guch « time, (of generat religious awak- 
ening) is it not well that a book so suitable in spirit 


by every 

among the families of I 

now of ao betier volume of tragis—-s0 goriqus.and 

so sprightly, so consecutive aed to the 
Don’t fet us Jeave to an aubora age to appre 

this ‘sweet: utterance of ** Gods the 


The celebrated Rev.. Dr. 


| 


Newark, Delaware. ! 


aleo commends this work in high terms. 


july 17—3t 
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Thete ts great ability e actu is not aoon stopped. know.it is being nuticed ; | 
| ing down of the'¢able ‘was not commenced: but anless something is done soon to stop itt | 
|| until about the 8th inet. | 
= | ods or |‘ Corroy Bkicxs—The ‘Charleston Courier 
have later news from Utah. The Peace Com 
theth and-orderef the rene did not feelany confidence in the news, and 
ou ttendance. therefore held the army in readiness to repel 
on « the .connse:.of any treacherous demonstration. He had ie- — 
| wastlgeye distia-|| of Bu sued a proclamation to the Mormons, telling 
guished for &delit dectare in the theatre of the College them that the army stood ready to afford them 
quard* etated that he; had found spot in them when in rebellion against the govern- 
within and _ without’the’ | ‘the-breip, the-point..of the “‘pen’’ of the ment. It was thought that this guarantee 
| ge, his, sriptorius, not larger .than’ the ‘would cause many Mormons to evade the des- | 
: lightning. ..All.-the that Governor Cumming and the Peace Com- 
= missioners. had made a of peace with 
at or carved with im- the Mormons as fullows:—The troops shall 
7 Society has, on two enter the city without opposition; the civil 
ted. to. this. distin- officers shall be permitted to perform the du- 
_ portion of the Gov- ties of their. offices without interruption, and 
there shall be uaconditional obedience to the 
He Bad to frequent tbe. A ronuce 
| 
4 Mr. Spurgeon at THE. Sprary 
3 Lo — 
to ‘be rc ight to 
consequence! of the | 
| 


our readers procure the volume,and dritk 


other, 


A loxander, ¢ 


Robert Lapterty William 


by Her pab- 
ing, clear, and 


to quilog 


ed 
Wet er 


Life; || A*tittle cottage-home; where roves twine; 


on 4 


i Tt 


A Pather’s love, that lights my dreary way. 

Where friendship’s garb, though plai 
I feel, I know if but be true: 


A country home for me! 
bells chime sweetly on the ear; 


| tiuste seems to me. 
‘To breattie of rest that calms my ‘every fear. 


bore for me! 


Whose dearest wealth shallbe = = 


I care not for the city’s heartless scenes ; ia 


for the Board 
on. the Eng 


most, seznently bepe.thet 
deeply -tmé its'epirit, becoming “efter Mr: Budgett’s 
row .By Si Bgliseau, author of 


vi 


by the Board. Ske | 
. writes grecefoliy ‘both in prose and poetry; and has 
-@ Wappy for adapting her métructions to youth- 


young” readers will not be disap- 

“thebé besutiful sketches intended for 
them, way of! te 
_PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


The Mercersburg Review for July containe—1. 
vonarola. 2 How Littl we Know. Thoughts | 
on the Baptism: 6. Rauch’ on 
cation, 6. A Plea for Mathematics. 7. Mahan’s | 
gin of Bonaventure, 9, Recent Pub- 
tions. | ern 
Bailway:and Steam Navigation Guide 
for July has appeared. ov & .0.0 .aotlime? 
The Charleston oh and Review‘ for 
fll Of expellent matter for the pro- 


dmale Treating is the title ‘of a good 
soneblediscourse,—by. the Rev. Joseph R. Wil- 
Mogesine for July came too 
lete:46 be poticed Inst week, Jt always contains 


telly’ of "Washington College, Vir- 

ous table, are: the -Sailor’a. Megazine, The 
Covetiantet; Reformed’ Presbyterian, Young Men’s 
Magazine; Ameticin and’ Foreign Christian Union, 
and thé Kentdcky Military Institute Magazine; also, 
Littell’s Living Age, No. 737. : 
aus’ A 


Hamming Birds’ Tongues. 


cutions, ‘If has two tubes alongside of eac 
| thetip-of the tongue the tabes 
re*‘@ Tittle ‘separated, and their ends are 
shaped. dike ,spaons,. The honey is spooned 
up, as: we'may bay, and then is drawn in- 
tothe’ mouth through the long tubes of the 


tongue... Bat the ‘bird uses its tongue 


another way. ' It catches insects with it, for 
it ‘lives on ‘as oe honey. It 
catches them in thie way : two spoons 
like pair of tongs; and 


puts it into the bird's 
Ths of hp bomming 
bird. -mesely:one instrument, but it 
contains ‘several instrameénts together—two 
pampe,.two spoons, and a pair of tongs. 
Age of Animals, 

dog. lives years;,.@ fox, .14,or 16; 
lived to. the 
of 70; the average of cats is 14 years; 
feréla “Aud hares, 7 or 8 years; rab- 

its, have been known to 
live to the Brent age of 400 years. When 
Alexander the Great had conquered Porus, 

ing of India, he. took a great elephant 
which had fought very valiantly for the 
Ring, named him Ajax, dedicated him to 
the sun, and let, him.go, with this insorip, 
ion. son of Jupiter, has 
déditated’ Ajax tothe sun.” This elephant 
was, found 354 yearsafter. Pigs have been 
known to live to the age of 30 years; the 
rhinoceros to 20; a horse has been known 
to. live. ta the.age of 62, but averages 20 to 
25.years; camels sometimes live to the 
of 100 years; ‘stags ‘are long-lived; sheep 
seldom: exceed the age of 10; cows live 15 
years... Cuvier, considers it probable that 
whaleg sometimes live to the age of 1000 
years. Dolphins and porpoises-attain the 
age of 30... An.eagle died at Vienna at the 
age of 104. Ravens have frequently reach- 
a the age of 100. Swans have been known 
to liye 860 years. Mr. Mallerton has the 
skeleton of a swan that attained the age of 
260 yeats. Pelicans are long-lived. A 
tortoise has been known to live to the age 
of 107 | 
the Opiam Trafic. 
ing energeti¢ally, by the publication an 
of tracts, in other ways 
to..keep: up, or rather to arouse, the atten- 
tion of the Christian public on this subject. 
He has called attention: to the following ex- 
tract of a ved from “i Rev. aa 
Dougies, ‘missionery' in China, who writes 
from Amoy 7th April. | 
missionaries here have memorial- 
ized Lord Elgin and the American Envoy 
on thé subject of religious toleration for 

binese Christians. Ono the opium ques- 
tion we said nothing, feeling that no words 
é6f ours could at all add to the fact of the 
paiversal. hostility of missionaries to that 
most destructive traffic: The public opin- 
ion of Britain is' the ‘only fulcrum on which 
the lever can. be placed, so as to uproot this 
overshadowing’ evil. We are quite helpless 
here, ‘aswe tiaye no doubt that the Plenipo- 
tentiary must..have definite instructions 
from: heme: on such a ject. We can 


terrible, among the educated 


to. find @,.teacher who does.not smoke. 
lower also: fearfully iafect- 

ed, agd “seldom” week ‘to ‘cured till they 
7. “The only alternative. is. 


e 
peopie in. 00 16 
the Lord against the mighty; it 


dows scour like 's' special engine of the wick- 

ed’ the entrance of the 
apel into. this. now opening continent.” — 


\ 


those me 
able, bet cash 


|| He.bad taken | 
|| he added to} 
|| farth, he had bioked with pride ‘upon ‘his ex- 


| ter the o 


| there. is no disturbance. 


recently | scalds, howey: 
coat, of flour, 


(‘put.on. more flour; but never disturb the 


Steals o'er my, spirit there, like Fancy’s dreams. 


This is the closing sentence: of a reeent. 


otial surface of the sore, till, when entirel 

‘healed, thé soub of of its accord. 
Our word for it; this’ ffeatment’ will ‘beat 
yahors :time« ta 
18 wa 

front 


soon soothed, 
entirely ‘healed, with 
 {:meining, This is but one of many similar 


reader of iAgricaltarist, and noted our 
remarks on this topic neme two years ago. 
She immediately applied flour,’ atid floor 
-otly; binditig with loosely, s0 
produce irritation: The child was 
and in’ a ‘very few weeks was 


scarcely 


that have come: to our knowledge 


The following-statiaties show that insanity 
exists in all countries:in the ratio of drunk- 


| eoness:—In Holland and’ Belgium the con- 
| sumption of intoxicating drin 


is two gal- 
lons to each individual, and there is one 


| lunatic to every 3000 of the people; in 


France the consumption. is five gallons to 


every individual,and: there ia one 


‘to every of the people; in Normandy, 
three anda ‘half: gallons of intoxicating 
drinks consumed ‘by each individual, 


| and One’lunatic to every 750 of the people; 


in America, three gallons are consumed by 


| each, and there is one lunatic to every 800 ' 
| of the people; in Scotland, four gallons 

|-are consumed by each; and there is one 
| lunatie td every 569 of the people; in Ire- 


fle Left a Very Large Property. 


land there are. five and & half gallons con- 
sumed by every man, woman, and child— 
at least that amount in proportion to popu- ' 
lation—and there is in that country one 


obituary, and it suggests some reflections. 
"What a pity he waé obliged to leave it! 

delight in acceumuiati 
ed: field:to‘ field, and farm 


tended’ domain, sonscious that he was the 
largest land-holder in his town. His cattle, 
if not’ wandering ‘upon’ a thousand hills, 
ranged over more than that number of 
acres of rich pasturage. Stocks, notes, bonds, 
mortgages, crowded his safe. And.it was 
all the fruit of his own industry,‘energy, 
aad good judgment. ‘The rust of usury 
and: the..canker: of extortion had not. 
scatred any of his gold. It was well and 
fairly earned, and he loved it all the more 
because it. was so. It grieved him to leave 


| this large property, to depart from the 
| world ‘as Poor as he caiie‘into it, and to en- 

ther world, utterly. destitute of the 
san xr | eight thousand individual impressions of | 
Professor Hitchcock said that | 


wealth he so much loved in this. 
had to'leave it, every cent of it. 


advance of him. | 
contemplates removing to a foreign country, 


converts his property into drafts, and remits | 


from time 'to time to the land of his future 
residence, he might have made remittances 
to.that. undiscovered country, so that on his 
arrival there, he would find sbundant treas- 
ures laid up in heayen for him. Every 
dollar which he had given, (consecrating it 
with sincere prayer,) to assist in carrying 
the glad tidings of salvation to the ends of 
the earth—every contribution in aid of the 
many Christian enterprises for the glory of 
God, and the good of man; every cup of 
cold water given to a disciple, in the name 
of a disciple; every tear of pious sympathy 
for the suffering ; every gift of kindly chari- 
ty to the needy, would have added to 
the store of his “durab'e riches.” He 
might have been rich towards God, and a 
joint heir with Jesus. Christ to an inheri- 
tance incorruptible, undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away. If it was sad for him to 
leave that large property, how much sadder 
that he sent none of it before him ! 

It is much more pleasant to go to, than to 
leave a large property. The man who, 
poor in this world’s. goods, but rich in faith, 
closes his eyes upon this life, goes to take 
possession of a large property. He owned 
pot a foot of land on earth, but for him 
‘sweet fields beyond the swelling flood stand 
dressed in living green.” grin 

as coarse, scanty; put e 
the tree. of life, which 
yields ‘twelve manner of fruits. His gar- 
ments here were plain and poor, but there he 
shall be clothed in white robes, washed and 
made white in the blood of the Lamb. He 
associates here with those who are despised 
and rejected of men, but there his compan- 
ions. will be an innumerable company of an- 
gels and the’ general assembly and church 
of the first-born. Who would not. rather 


go to a large property than leave it? 


Religious Publishiag. 


The New York Evangelist gives interest- 
ing statistics on this subject. It says:— 
The annual amount received by the Old- 
school Presbyterians, in behalf of publica- 
tion, is between $140,000 and $140,000; 
and some 800,000 copies of their different 
publications are distributed, in part through 
the agency of more than two hundred col- 
porteurs. The Methodist Book Concern 
(North) reports for the present year a total 
expenditure of $382,000 for books and peri- 
odicals; the profits upon which amount to 
$37,000; their total assets reach to $660,- 


000.. The American Baptist (North) issue 


some 626 distinct works, more than one- 
half of which are bound volumes. The 
Episcopal Society for Promoting Evangeli- 
cal Knowledge receives annually between 
$25,000 and $30,000. The Congregational 
Board of Boston is actively engaged in re- 
publishing the standard works of the New 
England divines; they already have a valu- 
able list of volumes and tracts. The Swe- 
denborgians and Unitarians are active in 
the same department of labour, and have 
issued a great number of works, The New- 
school Presbyterian General, Assembly has 
expended besides $8179.55, and the Dutch 
Reformed Church has also made large con- 
tributions to the same object. Indeed, the 
press was never before so extensively wieid- 
ed for religious purposes, and its influence 
was never greater, 

It may be pat down:as a séttled fact that 
the very best application for all kinds of 
burns and scalds is an immediate applica- 
tion of dry wheat flour. It is, without con- 
troversy, better than any and all of the 
“healing salves,”’ turpentines, oils, ‘ pain- 
killers,” &c., that can be named. We 
speak positively on this point, because it is 
one decided by the best physicians, and we 
have had abundant practical proofs of its 
efficacy. 

Heat disorganizes the flesh, deadens the 
cuticle or outer skin, and admits air, which 
is irritating. A good coating of flour shuts 
out. the air, soothes the irritation, and dries 
up: the fluids: thrown out. Do not imagine 
that “‘something healing’ must be applied. 
Not all. the salves in the world can mend 
broken flesh: You can stick together bro- 
kew glass; or wood, with wax or glue. You 
can weld together severed iron; but no 
such treatment is applicable. to flesh disor- 
ganised, cut, or burned away. Nature, so 
to speak, has a way of her own, and only 
one..way to repair a breach in the flesh. 
The wag material comes from: within. 


| If the hand ‘be ‘cut, bring the severed parts 


tone tne r, hold them there steadily, cover 
up the part from the air and en 
injury,’ and the healing will go on so Jong 
as is f from curi- 
osity; or ‘enxiety, or other cause, you dis- 
ath Halfformed new flesh, sore will 
be 


‘er pavers, puton only a thick 
bard, orusty mass be 
80.83 to prodmee irritation, after a 
two wash off the surface ‘carefully 


soil: 


"He might have taken it withhim. Rather 
let. me say, he might have sent it forward in 
As the capitalist, who | 


e repeat, for all kinds of ‘burns or | 


lunatic to every 550 of the people.—Z2- 


Avimal Tracks of the Connecticut 


. Among the most deeply interesting pa- 

read before the Scientific Convention, 
held recently in Baltimore, was one by Pro- 
fessor Edward Hitchcock, upon the tracks of 
animals found in the Connecticut Valley. 
He described the valley as classic ground 
for these sandstone tracks, ten times more 
of them having been found there than else- 
where the globe over. As to the age of 


the rocks thus marked, he had recently 


were as modern as the Lias formation. 
The cabinet. of Amherst College contains 


these tracks. 
most of his time for two years past had been 
giving to grouping the individuals. He had 
made one hundred and nincteen species and 
sixty genera of them. He made thirty-one 
bipeds, fifty-five quadrupeds—eighteen hav- 
ing more than four feet, twelve without feet, 
and three of uncertain footing. Upon this 
he dwelt the more,.because in the Annals 
of Scientific Discovery, he had been incor- 
rectly reported as giving up his theory 
that they were bird tracks. Among the 
quadrupeds he had concluded, bat without 
evidence that entirely satisfied him, that 
five were marsupials—the youngest of the 
manimalials. Of the bipeds, fourteen were 
of the thick-toed birds, like the ostrich, and 
nine of the narrow-toed tribe. These state- 
ments of the most accomplished judge. of 
such matters in the world, and a man of 
great caution, give us astonishing glimpses 
into the period when such a variety of ex- 
tinct monsters went tramping or writhing 
up and down the valleys of New England, 
— Boston Journal, 


Value of the Precious Stones, 
‘The finest varieties of sapphire come from 
Pega, where they occur in the Caprelon 
mountains near Syria. The red variety— 
the ruby—is the most highly valued. Its 
colour is between a bright scarlet and crim- 
son. A perfect ruby above three and a-half 
carats is more valuable than a diamond of 
the same weight. If it weigh one garat it 
is worth $52; two carats $208; three 
carats $780; six carats $52,000. A deep 
coloured ruby, exceeding twenty carats 
in weight, is generally called a carbuncle. 
The largest oriental ruby known to be 
in the world was brought from China, 
to Prince Gargaria, governor of Siberia; it 
came afterwards into the possession of Prince 
Menschikoff, and constitutes now a jewel in 
the imperial crown of Russia. <A good blue 
sapphire of ten carats is valued at $260; if 
it weighs twenty carats its value is $1040; 
but under ten carats, the price may be esti- 
mated by multiplying the square of its 
weight in carats into a quarter eagle. The 
sapphire of Brazil is merely a blue tourna- 
bine, as its specific gravity and inferior 
hardness shows. White sapphires are some- 
times so pure that when properly cut and 
polished they have been passed for diamonds. 
The yellow and green sapphires are much 
prized under the names of oriental topaz and 
emerald. The specimens which exhibit all 
these colours associated in one stone are 
highly prized. 


The Vanilla. 


The Vanilla, so much prized for its deli- 
cious flavour, is the product of a vine which 
rows to the top of the loftiest trees. Its 
eaves somewhat resemble those of the 
grape; the flowers are red and yellow, and 
when they fall offare succeeded by the pods, 
which grow in clusters like our ordinary 
beans; green at first they change to yellow, 
and finally to dark brown. To be pre- 
served, they are gathered when yellow, and 
put in heaps for a few days to ferment. 
They are afterward placed in the sun to 
dry, flattened by the hand and carefully 
rubbed with cocoanut oil, and then packed 
in dry plantain leaves, so as to confine 
their powerful aromaticodour. The vanilla 
bean is the article used to scent snuff, fla- 
vour ice-creams, jellies, &c. The plant 
grows in Central America and other hot 
countries. ; 


Two Good Hits. 


Mr. Steele was putting up a splendid 
suite of apartments. One of the largest of 
them was to be devoted to public lectures, 
and he was very solicitous that it should be 
so constructed as to be favourable for the 
transmission of sound. He was very slack 
in paying his workmen; and one day when 
he was quite behind-hand in this matter, he 
came suddenly into the midst of them, to 
see what progress they were making. They 
were at work on the lecture-room, and he 
told the boss carpenter to stand on the ros- 
trum and make a speech, so that he might 
judge of the effect of sound in the house. 
The carpenter took the stand, but com- 
menced scratching his head instead of speak- 
ing, and was obliged to say that he was 
a better hand at clenching nails than argu- 
ments, and could make a house sooner than 
a speech. 3 

‘‘Never mind,” said the owner, “never 
mind that; say the first thing that comes 
into your head.”’ fa 

‘Well, then, your Honour, if I must, I 
must; so here goes:—We have been work- 
ing here for six months past, and have not 
received one dollar of our pay, and we 
would just like to know how soon you in- 
tend to do the fair thing?’ st 

“Very well done,” said Mr. Steele; ‘‘you 
ik very well. I can hear distinctly, but 
I must confess I don’t like the subject!’ 


Killing Inseets. 


_A bright fire of resinous pine, tar, shay- 
ings, or any other combustible, kindled in 
the garden at night, on a platform erected 
for that purpose, will attract and scant 


‘millions of insects. 


foot of coinmon and 
([otits body. ‘The mother chanced to be | 


concluded that a portion of them, at least, 


t 
every,100., 


bat‘ pounds: 


‘hold 40 ponnds of water: 
It:takes five pownds of corn to form 1 of 
‘beef, and pounds of cooked meal to form 


is destitute of 10 ponnds of slack- 
| 6 af to the acre. 
wi y improve any - soi 
-ashes will benefit leachy land. 
Aton of dry forest leaves produces only 


| 500 pounds of mould; hence 500 pounds of 
|} mould will prodace a ton of plants. 


‘Clay applied to sandy land is far better 
than sand to clay land; 100 tons to the 
acre will give 1 inch in depth. . 


Anecdote of Dr. Wheelock. 


The following incident is derived from 
the personal narrative of a Mr. Baldwin, 
ove of the earliest residents of Hanover, 
‘New Hampshire. He. remarked:-——I was a 
constant, attendant on the preaching of Rev. 
-Eleazer Wheelock, D.D. On one Sabbath 
the congregation was convened in a barn, 
as there was then no house of worship in 
existence in the place. After the introduc- 
tion of his subject, the Rev. Dootor observed 


hearers in succession, and apply his dis- 
course to each. Asthe several classes were 
described, I selected in my mind certain i- 
dividuals whom I supposed the “coat would 
fit.”’ he proceeded in his specification 
1of faults and sins, I followed, mentally ex- 
claiming, “Now A. is hit;” “now B. is 
wounded ;” “this will excite ill blood ;” 
“this pointed preaching willhe felt by them ;”” 
“the preacher undoubtedly draws his pic 
tures from life;” ‘‘I know who sat for each.”’ 
After the doctor seemed to have enumerated 
all classes of sinners found in his audienee, 
he paused and cast his eye over the congre- 
gation. He then with great solemnity add- 
ed:—‘‘ There is still one class that I have 
not mentioned.” Then there was a slight. 
pause and breathless silence. The preacher, 
with unusual emphasis, resumed :—‘‘The 
persons to whom-I now allude, are those 
who are carefully hearing for others and 
not for themselves, who are applying my 
discourse to their neighbours, and cloaking 
their own sins.” Then, said Mr. Baldwin, 
my head dropped, and I bore the chastise- 
ment as best I could. ‘‘The wounded bird 
flattered,” I assure you. It was a lesson 
that I did not soon forget. The garment 
prepared for me was a better fit than any 
that the good Doctor had prepared for my 
neighbours.—LE.caminer. 


The Ploughman’s Whistle. 


A RURAL SONG. 


BY N. STONE. 


Am—O whistle, and PU come t’ ye, my lad. 
The ploughman’s shrill whistle rings out o’er the lea, 
While turning the furrow ‘with heart light and free ; 
All day as he follows the bright share along, 
He lightens his labour with whistle and song. 
The blue sky above him, the fresh swelling breeze 
Singing softly and sweetly among the old trees, 
The flowers at his feet look up smiling and gay, 
All cheering the ploughman along his glad way. 


The ploughman’s shrill whistle is heard from afar, 
[t tells of a heart free fiom sorrow and care; 

As gay as a lark at the morning’s first dawn, 

He whistles and speeds the bright ploughshare along ;_ 
He heeds not the summer's sun, sultry and high, 
He heeds not the dark clouds that sweep o’er the sky; 
His arm is ne’er wearied, his heart is ne’er sad, 
He’s ever contented, light-hearted, and glad. 


The ploughman’sshrill whistle, how joyous the sound, 
From hillside and valley ’tis ringing around; 

The little birds listen, then catch the glad strain, 
Till hillside and valley re-echo again ; 

The fields are all smiling in robes of gay green, © 
And the woodlands glance back the bright summer 
sun’s sheen; 

And the lowing herds range o’er the pastures so free, 
And the sparrows in flocks flit away o’er the lea. 


The ploughman’s shrill whistle, ’tis music more sweet 
Than viol or flute, or gay clarionet: 

So joyous, contented, so heart-some and gay, 

It rings or the hills and the valleys away. 

The ploughman’s shrill whistle, I hear it again, 

As oft on the hillside [ wake the glad strain ; 

O give me the plough and the fresh mountain air, 
And I'll whistle defiance to sorrow and care. 


The Mocking Bird. 


Many have raised these beautiful birds 
in the hope of securing a songster, but in 
most instances disappointment has ensued. 
| For the benefit of such, we will commu- 
nicate a rule, upon the authority of a lady 
of long experience, and one who has one of 
the most fluent and melodious songsters now 
in her cage we ever listened to, by which a 
singing bird may always be secured in the 
nest. All mocking birds have more or 
less white feathers in each wing. The fe- 
males never have more than eight, and never 
sing. Some males also never have more 
| than eight, and they likewise never sing. 
But whenever a male bird has nine white 
feathers in each wing, he is sure to become 
a good songster. Will some of our bird 
fanciers try the experiment, and give the 
public the result?—Cheraw (South Caro- 
lina) Gazette. — 

The State of the River Thames 


The condition of the Thames river was 
so'exceedingly bad on Wednesday, that 
every window of the English House of 
Commons was tightly closed to keep out 
the stench, but.the smell was condensed 
with tenfold power in the passages and cor- 
ridors. There were few more than thirty 
members present, and Lord Goderich was 
compelled to cut his speech sbort. 

The polluted state of the river is causing 
much discussion in the daily journals. The 
river bas now become an almost intolerable 
puisance. It is the receptacle of the filth 
and refuse produced by a vast population of 


mass of pestilential filth, The thorough 
purification of the river would, the Times 
estimates, cost $30,000,000, and that jour- 
nal has published one or two articles to 
show that this outlay should be paid out of 
the national purse, and not wholly borne 
by the Londoners. 

_ Dr. Challice of Bermondsey 
have daily persons consulting me who have 
been seized with nausea, sickness, and diar- 
rhooa, by them attributed to the effects of 
the efflavia from the river...... Slow but 
certain 0 is going on of the portion 
of the London population dwelling upon 
the banks or near to the Thames. No one 
acquainted with causes invariably acting on 
human health can deny this. .... I propose 
that the traffic between bridges by the 
steamboats should be stopped immediately 
by order in Council. I pledge my reputa- 
tion as officer of health that the nuisance 
and danger would at once be diminished by 
at least fifty per cent.”’ 

In the Court of Queen’s Bench the state 
of the atmosphere was so bad on Wednes- 
day, that Lord Campbell was induced, then 
and there, to take medical advice upon the 
subject. A medical witness expressed his 
opinion that it was dangerous to breathe 
the atmosphere. Lord Campbell ayowed 
his willingness to adjourn the Court; and 
if the jury had not been impressed with a 
strong sense of their duty, Judge and 
counsel would have agreed to a holiday. 
A very similar scene took place in the 
Court of Exchequer. Another illustration 
of the state. of the river has been afforded 
by its deleterious effects on a young woman 
rescued from a suicidal attempt at drown- 
ing, though nearly poisoned by the water. 


—London paper. 


3,000,000 inhabitants, and has become a. 


that he should address several classes of | ) aay 
pears, and plums are beginning to drop 


The Tomb of Dying | 
W 


| writes:—‘‘ I tarned away from 
‘tomb with 

‘the vanity : 
‘not? Aind’ that death-room! How the last 
words linger about it which Napoleon utter- 
, ed in it, from a end bleeding beart 
add I per cent. of lime’ to a.soil that |, 

it was with Cesar and Alexander. 
too am forgotten, and the Marengo conquer- 
‘or and emperor isa college theme.; My ex- 
ploits are tasks given to pupils by their tu- 
| tor, who sits in judgment upon me, accord- 
ing to my ‘censure or praise. And 
what is soon to become of me, I die before 

my time, and my dead body, too, must re- 

turn to the earth and become food for worms. 

Behold the destiny now at hand of him who 
has been called the great Napoleon! What 
an abyss between my great misery and the. 
eternal reign of Christ, who is proclaimed, 


tending over all the earth.’”’ 


ably conducted: work. It publishes an edi- 


-specimen among them. They have fallen, 


devoured, or rot among the fermenting 
manures.. We are persuaded that the de- 


‘its progeny of insects. 
‘swarm in increasing numbers, and the far- 
mer complains that there is something 
peculiar in his soil and climate; he cannot 


fruit. 
orchard we visited last season. 


observations, he would, in most cases, pro- 


j last I had a field of wheat in which the 


to preserve them, but, in my absence, a 


‘since that time the ficld has borne excellent 


thistles, and various other rank weeds, and 
scattering their seeds far and wide. Now, 
is not this land nearly as much exhausted 
by growing these immense crops of weeds, 
as it would have been, under good manage- 
ment, in growing regular crops? Consider, 
too, the injury sustained by allowing the 
soil to become so infested with weeds. The 
common practice throughout the Northern 
Middle. States is better, though even this 
may, perhaps, be improved upon a little. 
Many farmers plough their grass lands in- 
tended for wheat, in May or June, and let 


them lie until September, when they cross- 


“plough, harrow sow their 
course ig generally wi 
ence tothe ped 


late visitor yat.bia tomb in § 


deeper convictions than ever of : 
‘of man Who would |’ 


soon be in m 
ve. Such is the fate of great men. 
And J} 


And remark 


loved and adored, and whose kingdom is ex- |. 


"Phe American Agriculturist, to which 
we are often indebted for farm items, is an | 


tion in German as well as in English. 


‘without disturbing the inverted sod? Again: 
might we not more genetally, adopt the |-' 
‘English system of 
to take off some such crop as peas or beans, 
whose broad leaves, drawing most of their 
food from the air, would not exheust the 
soil, and yet the cultivation of which would 
tend to clear the land of weedé,'and to brin 


swheat; whereas, by this second: plonghing, 
they are brought to. the sucfacs, add 
petediin the air., Then, again, all. thé tools 
of the grass‘are not killed: inso shorts 
time, and the second : ploughing 
‘back in. their originel position, 


lays them 


n fallows, so far as 


it into fine tilth? Olover land, instead o 
being devoted to the usual summer fallow, 


might be allowed to remain usdploughed 


until nearly the time of sowing wheat. The 


sod, then turned under, would -afford a rich 


repast for the growing wheat. Sandy or 
loamy soils, and those not infested with 
weeds, may often be treated in this way 
to great advantage.—Amer. Agriculturist. 
Map-Iton tn. correspond- 
ent wishes to know the cause and oure for 
the mad-itch in cattle. It is in most cases 


Fauna Fruirs.—Already the apples, | caused by letting the cattle eat of the corn 


abundantly from the trees. If you examine 
these, you will discover not a single sound | 
not by the winds, but, quite likely, prema- 
turely from disease. ‘Cut them open, and 
you find either eggs or grubs already at 
work upon the substance of the fruit. 
Every one of these fruits is a pest-house, to 
be immediately destroyed. It is good work 
for the boys to pick them up and throw 
them into the pig-stye, where they will be 


struction caused by the curculio, and by 
the grubs that prey upon the apples and 
pears, is caused, mainly, by the negiect of 
this simple precaution. The fallen fruit is 
suffered to lie upon the ground, and mature 
The next year they 


grow good fruit. The difficulty is in the 
man, and notin his soil. Pick up the fallen 
Aud this reminds us of an apple 
The pro- 
prietor had been accustomed for years to 
turn in his store pigs, and to keep them 
through the season, until the apples were 
sufficiently mature for making cider. Not 
an apple escaped the pigs from July to. 
September. The consequence of this policy 
was, that he had fair handsome apples to 
sell, while his neighbours were complaining 
that their crop was nearly all perforated 
with worms. Shall the pigs bave a chance 
at the fallen fruit?—Amer. Agriculturist. 


A For Motes.—Hogg, the Ettrick 
shepherd, observed that on lands tenanted 
by the mole, the foot-rot in sheep was 
much less prevalent than where they had 
been extirpated. An intelligent farmer in 
the south of Eogland writes :—‘“‘ From long 
and attentive observation, I feel satisfied 
that no animal is more beneficial in its 
calling than the mole. The farmer, I think, 
ignorantly and wantonly destroys them. 
Were he to reflect a little, and make a few 


tect, and not destroy them, as they are 
very interesting assistants to his labours. 
They destroy the wire-worm, and all kinds 
of grubs, and so beneficial is this, that I 
have seen many fields of corn greatly in- 
jured, if not destroyed, by the moles not 
being permitted to work in them. I never 
allow them to be trapped. Year before 


moles were busily at work. I was anxious 


neighbouring mole-catcher entrapped them. 
Exactly at the place from which they were 
removed, and for about an acre further into 
the field, the wire-worm entirely destroyed 
my wheat. I made it my business to ex- 
amine many places in the neighbourhood 
where traps were set. In one field I saw 
eight traps in an area of about an acre of 
wheat. I examined the place, and found 
the worm at the root of almost all the 
plants. Several other fields were examined 
where traps were set in the same manner, 
with results always the same.” Some time 
ago I was passing with a friend over a field, 
and he observed that it would grow nothing 
on account of the wire-worm. I told him 
to get moles. ‘‘ Why,” said he, ‘ we can- 
not keep them out of it; we destroy quan- 
tities of them every year.” I said, ‘“‘ Don’t 
destroy them.’ He took my advice, let 
the. moles mind their own business, and 


crops. This may be new to some of our 
readers.—American Agricultur ist. 


SumMeR FatLows.—This branch of 
farm operations has antiquity in its favour. 
The Romans practised it for a long period 
in their history, and in all parts of their 
dominions. The practice originated, pro- 
bably, in the idea that land after several 
years’ use, required absolute rest; and that 
it would thereby recruit its energies. Hx- 
perience, too, doubtless showed that it was 
more productive after this season of rest; 
and hence it was supposed that the advan- 
tage was derived from the mere cessation of 
raising crops, and not, as the fact was and 
is, chiefly from the decay of vegetable mat- 
ter growing wild upon it, and from the ab- 
sorption of nutritive gases from the atmos- 
phere. British husbandry makes great ac- 
count of fallows. It practises ‘naked fal- 
lows” aud “green fallows.” Naked fallows 
means the ploughing and cleaning of the 
land for one summer without taking any 
crop from it. Green fallows means the 
growing of hoed crops on soil usually de- 
voted to some kind of grain. The object 
of the latter is to clean the land, by horse- | 
cultivation, and to bring it into fine tilth. 
In England, stiff soils and those which have 
become infested with-weeds are most com- 
monly treated to fallow. The land is thrown 
up into the ridges in the fall, so as to shed 
water quickly, and to get the benefit of the 
winter frosts. In the spring, it is cross- 
ploughed, and during summer it is worked 
over as often as needful, to pulverize it well 
and eradicate all weeds. When the land 
has become full of couch grass, they prac- 
tise ‘paring and burning.” They have an 
implement called a beast-plough, with which 
they take off a few inches of the surface, 
and throw it into heaps. This, on becom- 
ing dry, is mixed with rubbish, and then 
burned or charred, and afterwards scattered 
over the soil. This keeps the grass very 
much in check, and furnishes a rich top- 
dressing forthe land. If the grass continues 
troublesome, the ground is broken up again, 
and a “grubber” put into it, which brings 
the roots to the surface, from which they 
are then raked off and burned. This 
thorough work prepares the land for any 
crop. 

a some of our Southern States, we see 
that the old Roman mode of summer fal- 
lowing. is still in vogue. Large fields we 
have observed, grown over with mulleins, 


mers lose whole herds with it. 


stalks where hogs have been eating green 
corn. The hogs leave the entire lot chewed 
fine, which the cattle eat, and in a few days 
they take the mad-itch. I have seen far- 
The best 
thing I know of to cure this complaint, is 
to give one pint of melted lard three times 
in an hour. Sweet oil is better. Drench 
the animal with cold water. The chewed 
stalks lie dry in the manifold, and if the 
beast can be made to take enough water 
to moisten the cut, it will recover.—Z., 
Connersville, Ind., Feb. 16, 1858. 


MrxTuRE or Grass SrEps.—We ques- 
tion whether sufficient attention has been 
paid to this subject in our country. In 


England and on the Continent, farmers 


mix several kiuds of seed together when lay- 
ing down their lands to grass, because some 
sorts grow better than others in different 
seasons, and as such a mixture furnishes a 
succession of fresh herbage in different 
parts of the same year. We have seen the 
following mixture tried, and are prepared 
to recommend it:—Ten pounds of red clo- 
ver, five pounds of white clover, one peck 
of herds-grass, and half a bushel of red-top. 
Let this be salted down with two bushels 
of plaster. 


TurNIPs.—The idea of sowing turnip 
seed in June and July is doubtless bor- 
rowed from England, our farmers overlook- 
ing the important fact that the atmosphere 
of England is humid—which is so essential 
to quick growth—while our climate is just 
the opposite, and during these months with 
us the soil is generally parched, &c. I have 
experimented for the last two or three 
years, and I discover by sowing the seed 
about the 10th of August, in a bed, pre- 
pared as for tobacco, and then transplanting 


the plants as for cabbage—about twelve | 


inches apart, about the Ist of September, 
with the proper cultivation, success is the 
result. By this method I have succeeded 
when others failed, and can produce more 
on one acre than is generally raised on 
three. Turnips, to be brought to perfec- 
tion, require, like any other roots, work.— 
Rural New Yorker. 


CHILDREN'S: COLUMN. 


For the Presbyterian. — 
MORE ABOUT THE SOWER. 


‘‘Mamma, please finish telling me about the 
Sower,” said little Mary one day. “I have 
been thinking all day how dreadful it is that 
Satan has so many fowls ready to pluck up 
the good seed out of our hearts.” 

“Yes, my dear, it is very dreadful,” said 
her mother, ‘“‘and it should make us very watch- 
ful over our hearts. But there is comfort in 
remembering that there are always good an- 
gels watching over us, too; God gives his an- 
gels charge of us, lest at any time we should 
dash our foot against a stone.” 

“I will try to remember that there are both 
good and bad angels near me always, and that 
Christ and Satan are watching me, and I will 
try to do what will please my own Master.” — 

‘‘That is right,” said her mother, “and re- 
member too, that when any of those who pro- 
fess to love him do wrong, it grieves him 
more than the bad deeds of his enemies. You 
can imagine him looking down with an ex- 
pression of deepeet grief, and saying, ‘I was 
wounded in the house of my friends; this 
hurts me far more than the nails which fixed 
me to the cross.’ ” - 

Mary’s head was bent on her mother’s bo- 
som as she listened to these words, for she felt 
that she had often grieved her loving Saviour; 
and she knew that she did not feel as sorry as 
she ought. ‘I am afraid I have oftener listened 
to bad teaching than to good,” she said after 
a few minutes, and it is because I forget that 
God is near. I wish I could always remember 
that.” | 

‘‘T wish we could all remember it,” said her 
mother; “it would save us from much sin; bat 
now we must go on with our parable.” 

“What is the next kind of soil which the 
seed falls into?” 

‘Stony places.” 

‘‘That word stony means rocky here,” said 
her mother. “If it was stony ground, the 
roots would force themselves down between 
the stones; but a rocky place with only a 
thin layer of earth over it, is a better descrip- 
tion of what is meant. Did the seed take 
root?” 

“Yes, it sprung up quickly.” 

“Do you suppose it came up more quickly 
than seed planted in good ground?” 

Mary thought a little while, and then an- 
swered, ‘* Yes.” 

‘‘Why?” said her mother. 

‘‘Because there was so little earth, the seeds 
had not far to sink.” 3 

‘Now, can you tell me what kind of people 
that is like?” 

“T can’t tell you exactly, mamma,” said 
Mary, looking very thoughtful; then reading 
over the words, “No deepness of earth.” “I 
have heard of deep minds,” she said: “that 
must mean minds that study hard, and look 
deeper into things than people generally. Then 
those who have no depth must be people who 
think none ;—thoughtless people.” 

“That is very well, Mary; now see if you 
can think out a little more of the meaning, 
and tell me why these thoughtless people re- 
ceive the word with joy. I imagine they show 
more joy than true believers. Bear in mind 
that they do not think; they have no depth of 
character.” 

“TI think you will have to explain that to 
me, mamma.” 

‘Well, when thoughtless people would hear 
one of Christ’s beautiful sermons; and hear 
one of his loving invitations; such as ‘Come 
unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and ye shall find rest for your souls.’ 
They were ready to accept of him at once; 
without inquiring into the difficulties of the 
service in which they were so quick to engage. 
Now read what became of them.” 

“‘ “When the sun was up they were scorched ; 
and because they had no root, they withered 
away.’ ” 

“‘When did they wither?” 

“When the sun was up.” 

“What does that mean. Look at the twen- 


ty-first verse.” 


‘**When tribulation or persecution ariseth 


because of the word, by and by he is of- 
fended.’ ” | 


“Often Christ warned those who professed 


to be willing to follow him, of the trials they 


“would you not anppose- that 
‘on earth would feel it 


©Yes, my. dear; human 

‘bad now as it was then, and wicked people are 
‘perbaps more ‘determined in their wickedness, 
for they:are sinning against so-mach light.” 
“Well, mamma,’ we have talked about two 
kinds of bearers, and there are two more kinds. 
I want to hear about them both today.” . 
‘Those ‘that fell among thorns are next,” 
said ‘ber mother; “and you cen easily guess 
what thoras choke out the good seed out of 
your heart. When you: hear a sermon, what 
is the reason you do not recollect it as well as 
some foolish story or fairy tale you hear?” 
“I suppose the foolish stories F hear crowd 
out the good thoaghts.” 

any one plant the thorns?” 

does not say so.” 
‘¢What.does that teach us?” 

“ That our thoughts are naturally bad, I sup- 
pose.” | 

“Yes, even if we do not hear bad stories, 
our thoughts will be inclined to evil, unless 
God gives them a different direction.” 


Mary. 
‘“‘Yes, my dear, so hard that none of us can 


think a good thought of ourselves. And we 


our hearts, and make us ‘able and willing to 
know, obey, and submit to bie will in-all things, 
as the angels do in heaven.’ Bat we must go 
to the fourth class. Nearly all:the farmer’s 
seed is lost, Three-quarters of it has produced 
no fruit; but the other fourth fell into good 
ground, Satan will not get all the victory. 
Christ himself will prepare the ground for the 
rest. Farmers do not sow their seed until 
they have ploughed and prepared the ground. 
Our hearts’ must be broken on, account of sin; 
the Holy Spirit must water it to soften it; to 
take away our pride and rebellion against God. 
Then when the offers of salvation are brought 
home to us by the Spirit, we are enabled to be- 
lieve and bring forth fruit. -And now suppose 
Christ would leave it, would it grow itself?” 

“I don’t know, mamma. It is good seed 
and good ground. I think it might.” 

“No, my child; when you are as old as I 
am, you will know by sad experience, that if 
Ged should leave you one minute to yourself, 
all your goodness would fade like a morning 
loud. He that never slumbers nor sleeps, 
must watch the growth of his plant day and 
night. The Sun of Righteousness must shine 
upon it; the dews and showers of the Spirit 
must fall upon it; and when it has arrived at 
a state of maturity, he transplants it into the 
paradise above, where it will bloom in immor 
tal beauty beside the living waters which flow 
‘from the throne of God and the Lamb.’ ” 

M. B. 


UTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK.—The assets of this Company 
exceed four and a half millions of dollars, and are 
invested in Bonds and Mortgages on Real Estate 
worth over nine millions of dollars. 

The business of the Company is confined exclu- 
sively to insurance on lives, and is conducted on 
the mutual principle. 

Premiums and losses paid in cash. 
The Company has paid, in claims on 
$2,314,845.00 


Policies, 
In addition to bonuses on said Poli- 

164,070.13 
$2,478,915.13 


cies, (being their share of profits,) 
Pamphlets, giving all requisite information, can 
be had on ‘application to 
| F. RATCEFORD STARR, 
ent for Pennsylvania, 


Ag 
No. 152 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 
june 5—12m 


ITTENDEN’S PHILADELPHIA COMMER- 
CIAL COLLEGE.—North-east corner of Sev- 

enth and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia.—An Insti- 
tution designed to prepare young men for active 
business. Established September, 1844. Char- 
tered June 4th, 1855. , 

Boarp Trusters.—B. B. Comegys, Francis 
Hoskins, David Milne, George H. Stuart, John 
Sparhawk, David 8. Brown, A. V. Parsons, Isaac 
Hacker, D. B. Hinman, Frederick Brown, Joshua 
Lippincott, Jr. 

Facutty.—S. H. Crittenden, Principal, Consult- 
ing Accountant, and Instructor in Commercial 
Customs. Thomas W. Moore, Professor of Pen- 
manship. George M. Thrasher, Professor of Science 
of Accounts. John Groesbeck, Professor of Book- 
Keeping and Phonography. Augustus Simon, Pro- 
fessor of Languages. 

Xr Catalogues, containing terms and al) desira- 
ble information concerning the Institution, to be 
had on applying at the College.  § mar 13—9m* 


PLATE LOOKING-GLASSES.—James 
S. Earre & Son, invite attention to the very 

extensive assortment of Looking-Glasses now in 

store, suitable for every position and of all sizes. 

Mantel Mirrors, Pier and Wall Mirrors, Oval and 
Square, Cornices, Tables, Brackets, Consols, &c., 
at unequalled prices. 

The latest English and standard French Engrav- 
ings always in stock. 

Particular and undivided care is given to the de- 
partment of Picture Frames. Also frames for 
Miniatures, Photographs, Portraits, &c. 

EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


june 6—tf 


RPENTER AND BUILDER.—O iver Bra- 
pin, Carpenter and Builder—Shop in Lewis 
street, between Walnut and George, and Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth streets, Philadelphia. . 
Xr Jobbing done by careful workmen. 
sep 5—tf 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for salea 
a and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
and choice Groceries suitable for family use. Or 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and Goods care- 

fully packed and forwarded. aug 9—+tf 


Retreat in the Mountains of Virginia, twelve 
hours from Washington City and Richmond by the 
Virginia Central Railroad. Passengers from the 
North take the Alexandria morning boat at Wash- 
ington, and the Alexandria and Orange Railroad to 
Gordonsville, thence by Central Railroad, in full 
view of Monticello, the University of Virginia, 
passing through the Blue Ridge at Rockfish, by the 
great State Tunnel, (nearly one mile in length,) 
crossing the Valley of Virginia, and entering the 
ranges of the North Mountains at Buffalo Gap. 
Leaving the cars at Millboro’ Depot, thence by 
coaches ten miles, over a smooth graded road, to 
Bath Alum before sundown. 

The Proprietors feel warranted in saying that to 
families and others desiring a quiet, cool, and com- 
fortable Retreat from the lowlands or the city, 
there is not one in the Mountains of Virginia offer- 
ing greater inducements. Large, airy, well-ven- 
tilated, well-furnished rooms, and a good table, 
have always distinguished this watering-place. 

The mineral waters (alum and chalybeate) have 
been pronounced by distinguished ebowieal and 
physicians equal in some respects, and as a tonic. 
and invigorator, often superior to our Rockbridge 
Spring, while the pure mountain freestone water 
cannot be excelled, and rarely equalled for its 
purity and salubrity. 

Board per week, 7 $10 

Bocrd per month of four weeks, - 30 

Xr The Southern passengers must be careful to 
come as far north as Richmond, and there take the 
Central train at seven o’clock, A. M. 

FRAZIER & RANDOLPH, 
Proprietors. 


Referring to the above for schedule’ of route for 
the Nothern travel through Washington, and for so 
much of the Southern travel ag shall come by the 
seaboard line of railroads to Richmond, we add 
that the visitor to this place will leave the cars at 
the same point, Milboro’ Depot, “and take the 
coaches, running south from the railroad five and 
a half miles to these Springs. Bath Alum is north 
of the road. 

x The traveller from Southern Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Northern Alabama, and Mississippi, can 
procure through-tickets from any point in the South 
to the Rockbridge Alum Springs, by the Virginia 
and Tennessee Railroad, for just the same money 
that will buy them a through-ticket to the nearest 
Spring to them of this cluster of Springs. 


thing by getting it for the Rockbridge Alum 
Springs, even if they never use it. The same ticket 
will take them'to any of the other springs. They 
pass immediately by the Pesks of Otter, and cross 
the Natural Bridge. 

The Proprietors announce this celebrated resort 
as now open, and in better condition for the dae 
accommodation ofits crowds of patrodaand friends, 
and the public at large, than it has ever yet been. 
The same unremitting attention as heretofore shall 


| continue to be paid by the undersigned and all in his 


employ to secure the comfort of the guests of the 
establishment. 

x” COLEMAN & ROGERS keep the water on 
sale, fresh from the Springs. 

N. B.—Pamphlets sent by mail on application. 

| WILLIAM FRAZIER, 

For the Proprietors. 

% Any information in regard to the above 
Springe wiil be cheerfully given by George F. Gor- 
don, No. 109 North Seventh Streeth, Philadelphia. 
july 10—4t 


‘Forte of the Beteey: or,.48 Ramble 
Or, Tew T 


‘tertainéd, him who was ‘King of kings and |'°% 


begia to grow again; very much: to\.the |. 
jory. of the wheat. ;Wedld it not. be: far| 
better to use a set of light: ‘‘gang-ploughs;”” 
which break up the surface sufficiently, 


“It isa very hard thing to be good,” said 


should pray constantly that God would renew . 


BAS ALUM SPRINGS.—A Delightful Summer. 


ROCKBRIDGE ALUM SPRINGS 


In buying their ticket, therefore, bride lose no- 


adjt in Syrias or, Three Years in 


75 cents-; 1a Blue 


the Prayet-meéting ; aad 


40 cents. 


Deddrid Sacréméntal Thou hts. 1 


I8mo., 50 cents. gisiiw 

omson’s Catechism for the Instraction 

Any of the shove will be sant by 

of Pes tage, on receipt of the price, 


Ww S. ALFRED MARTIEN, 
june 36—3t Chestaut atreet, Philadelphia. 


QOARDING-SCHOOL FOR 8— Goshen, 
B Orenge county, New York>Rev.  Dawist 
WELLs, A.M., Prinei J brio 
The village of Gosheg is on the New ¥ and 
‘Erie: Railrond, three hours distatit from the‘eity of 
New York, and several ‘trains’, of care! pes, 
repaee daily. It. is noted for its healthfulnese;and 
pleasant loeation. 
Whether, the pupils are p ing for College, or 
for Commercial or agricultural pursuits, the course 
of instruction will be thorough, and reports of each 
scholar will be made to his parents at the end of 
every five weeks. 
There will be twe sessions of twenty weeks each 
in the year. 
_ Pupils will be teceived at any ‘time during the 
session, and will be charged from the date of en- 
trance. 
Terms for Board and Tuition $90 per Seasi 
(Washing and bights extra.) Payable quarterly ia 
advance. 
Circulars sent on application, by mail. 
- The Summer Session will commence on Monday, 
the 26th of April. | 
References.—The following persons are, referr 
New York City, Rev. W. W. Phillips, D.Di, ‘Ree. 
John C. Lowrie, D.D., Rev. Edward D. Smith, D. 
Messrs. Robert Carter, David Olyphant, Robert M. 
Olyphant, W. R. Vermilye,''D. Steward, Joha 
Steward, Joha Yelverton, Walter Lowrie... PAil- 
adelphia, Rev. C. Van ‘Rensselaer, D.D., Mesers. 
Princeton, 


8. ‘Martiea, John K. Wallace. 
WN. J., Ray. Joba; Maclean, D.D. mar 13-—6m 
CHANDELIERS, 
Baxear, Manufacturers:of andeliers, 
ut 


bi 
‘Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No, 176 Chestnut street ; 
No. 181 Cherry street, 
ap at} 


» | 
= 


‘VED SULPHUR 8PRINGS—Monros county; Vir- 
ginia.—These celebrated Mineral Sp 
are now open for the reception of visitors. 
now well known that no medicival agents that 
been tried have had such. signal suocéss 
waters of the Red Sulphur Springs in the speedy 
cure of most cases of pulmonary consumption, 
bronchial affections, chivinte dyspepsia, 
and diseases of the brain. 3 

Visitors via Richmond and L wes should 
leave the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad at New- 
bern Depot. They will then have but thirty-eight 
miles of staging, over a good road. Via Orange and 
Alexandria and Virginia ‘Céutral Railroad, there is 
now about seventy miles of staging. 30 
Invalids would secure better raoms, and better 
‘careand attention, by as we tre uew- 

egh 


much crowded gh. the|. month 
ugust. T. 8. CAMPBELL & CO, 
may 8—13t 
AVING FUND.—UNITED, STATES TRU 


Large'and small sums and 
on without notice, with Five. in- 
Fats the day of deposit to the day of with- 
rawai. 
Office hours from nine until five o’clock e 
day, and on Monday evening from seven until sine 


o’clock. 
President—STEPHEN R.CRAW FORD. 
Treasurer—PLINY 
Feller—JAMES R.HUNTER. 


AWARE HOUSE, CAPE ISLAND, NEW 
JERSEY.—James Mecray, Proprietor, 


now open for the Season. No pains be 
to make: this House one of the mbst:de 
resorts on the Island. 4 


JT HELFENSTEIN, JOB PRINTER.—Third 
Street above Chestnut, 
Notes, Drafts, Bills of Lading, Bill Heads, Circulh 
Cards, Pamphlets, and all. other kinds of Jos 
ing. at prices to suit the times, 
B.—Particulgr ‘attention given ‘to Designing 
J NsTRUCTION IN MUSIC.—A. R.Taxron,-Pro- 
fessor of Music, (and Conductor of Wie Music in 
the West Arch Street Presbyterian Church Phite- 
delphia,) begs leave to inform his s,'and 
trons that it ‘is ‘his intention, dur ng a 
season, to devote spécial attention to tlie 
tion of Classes in .. 
Piano Instruction attended to as. usual, at his 
own residence or of the pupil’s, —~ 
N. B. Churches and Academies in the City or 
Country, wishing to organize Classes for the ensu- 
ing season, wil] please address, 
A.R. TAYLOR, 676 North 13th Street; — 
july 10—13¢* Philadelphia, . 


WEST TROY BELL 
in 1826.—The Subscribers have constantly 
for sale an assortment of Church, Factory, Steam- 
boat, Locomotive, Plantation, Schoel-House, and 
other BELLS, mounted ‘ia the «oat approved and 
durable manner. For full perticulare as to many 
recent warantee, of Bells, 
space occupied in tower, rates of tra ation. 
&c., send fora Circular. Bells for the Goeth deliv, 
ered in New York. Address 2a 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, Agents, © 
june 19—ly* West Troy, New York, ..... 


DUCATION.—A married Gentleman, of several 
) ears experience asa Teacher, and a Sout» — 
ener by birth, desires to secure for himself a positi 
as Principal of a Female or Male Institution, of a 
high order, in one of the Southern States. 
Applications should be prompt, and, by permies 
sion, may be addressed to Rev. D. X. Junkin, D.D., 
Hollidaysburgh, Pennsylvania. jaly 


examination of the Junior Class ‘in Sacred 
Philology will commence on Monday, August 2, 
at nine o’clock, A.M., and of the Middle ass ip 
Theology, on Tuesday, August 8, at eight, A.M. 
The year 1858 is the semi-centennial anniversary 
of the Seminary, and the Trustees have made the 
following arrangements for its celebration. On 
Wednesday, August 4, the exercises of the Gradue 
ating Class will commence at half-past eight o’clock, 
A. M., and will conclude at noon. The afternoon 
of Wednesday will be devoted to class meetings of 
the Alumni; and in the evening of Wednesday 
there will be a social re-union of all who have 
been members of the Institution. On Thursday, 
August 5, a commemorative Discourse will; be-de- 
livered by the Rev. Leonard Bacon, D.D,, com- — 
mencing at nine o’clock, A.M.; after whith the 
Alumni will assemble at a public dinner; when 
there will be a series of speeches, from appointed 
members of the body, upon persons and themes 
connected with the past history of the Institation. 
The Trustees hereby extend a cordial invitation 
to all who have ever been copnected with the 
Seminary to be present upon ocoasion, and 
give notice that they will arrange for their enter- 
tainment during Wednesday and 
e 


vided that they will send in their names to 
Joha L. Taylor before the 26th day of Jély. cf 
In order to secure the largest possible attendance 
of the former members of the Institution, aad to 
make suitable arrangements for them, the Trueteds 
regret that they are obliged to add to this notice, 
that they shall be unable to provide for the énter- 
tainment of any members of the faniilies of the 
Alumni. 
Persons, upon their arrival, will please report 
themselves at the Bookstore of W. F. Drapér. = 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


No. 608 Chestnot Street, above Sixth, Phifa- 
and No, 630 Broadway; New ‘York, 


y 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEW 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if 

in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six mon 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 
To Clergymen Two Dollars a year when paid 
strictly in advance. gods 
No subscription received for a less term then one 
year. All Subscribers who do not give edpress 
natice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, abd théir t will, 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper, discon, 
tinued until all, arrearages are paid, except at the 
discretion of the Propréstors.. 
Rates of Advertising:—For 15 lines, first inser 
tion, one dollar; each'repetitida of do. 75 Por 
8 lines or less, firstinsertion, 75 cents: each tepeti- 
tion of do. 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 


to be made in.advamce., 
ive copies to one ess, year, . $10.00. - 
With.an additional copy‘te the :person 
who may act as ageht. © 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy tothe agent. sisi. 
_ . With am additional copy to the aj 683 Sails 
(cp The money mast always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a.draft should be pro-. 


cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, = 
WILLIAM MARTIEN & 


No. 608 Chestnat Street, Philadelphia -. 
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